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THERE WAS NOTHING WRONG IN THAT. 


How strange he should be walking 
By the river’s bank that day ! 

He said, as we fell talking, 

'Twas by chance he came that way j 
As returning side by side 
We indulged in pleasant chat, 

He oft spoke of love, and sigh’d !— 
There was nothing wrong in that! 

He told me that he loved me 
More than all the world beside; 
With vows of truth he press’d me 
To become his dearest bride; 

So xoitying liis distress, 

While my heart beat pit-a-pat, 

I with blushes answer’d “ Y’es”— 
There was nothing wrong in that! 

W. S. 


THE STORY-TELLER. 


AMBITION. 

By the Author of ‘‘ The Brigand,” “ Deception,” “ Temptation,” &c. 

Chapter I. 

“ ]\Iy dear, the house next door is let,” said Mr. Parker to his wife one 
morning, as they were seated at breakfast, after he had looked over a letter 
which the postman had just brought. 

“ I am glad of that,” said Mrs. Parker. ‘‘And who has taken it ?” 

“ Miss Simmonds, the lady who came here last week,” replied her husband. 
“ She writes to tell me that she will take possession two days before 
quarter-day, and gives me a most satisfactory reference to her banker. I 
hope she may be ray tenant for many years to come. And now ITl take 
another cup of coffee, Jane, my dear.” 

Mr. Parker had “ graduated ” in life first as page, then as footman, and 
finally as butler in several good families; and on retiring from service 
he married, and invested his savings and his wife’s money (for Mrs. Parker 
had money) in house property. Some houses he bought, others he built. 
The former were always let; the latter were nearly always empty, for Mr. 
Parker was his own architect. 

Miss Simraonds entered into possession of her house at the time specified, 
and furnished it comfortably with substantial furniture. You could see at 
a glance that the solid rosewood table and chairs had not been purchased 
at any of those shops which advertise “ a house completely furnished for 
£150.” Mr. Parker, who was busily employed in running backwards and 
forwards while the furniture was being taken in, was delighted to observe 
the style of the goods and chattels. Miss Simmonds herself was a lady of 
nearly fifty years of age, tall, and of a, nice figure; but her jetty ringlets 
were evidently not of “ Nature’s own tetowing,” nor was the bloom on her 
cheeks other than the “ bloom of roses,” sold by all respectable perfumers. 
Mrs. Parker wtis scandalised at her wearing no cap; but Mr. Parker pro¬ 
nounced her “ a most excellent tenant,” in his most emphatic manner. 

On the third Sunday after her advent in Woolford Miss Simmonds made 
her appearance at church with a young person of most prepossessing appear¬ 
ance, whom she afterwards introduced to Mr. Parker as her niece; and it 
was remarked by those persons at Woolford who had nothing to do but to 
mind everybody’s business except their own, that Miss Robinson, Miss Sim- 
monds’s niece, looked oftener at Squire Paulet’s and Mr. Lynwood’s pews than 
at her book; and that in Squire Paulet’s pew there were three handsome 
young gentleman, and in Mr. Lynwood’s, four magnificently dressed ladies. 
It was further observed by these clever persons that Miss Simmonds received 
no letters, except one or two from her niece when she was at school, and that 
she very rarely went out; and it was thought strange that Miss Simmonds 
should keep no servant, only a young girl who came occasionally to do the 
work ; except that at^ certain times the services of Mrs. Stubbs, a char¬ 
woman, were secured for a day—perhaps two. 

. Mr. Parker, Miss Simmonds’s landlord, always became angry if any remarks 
■svere made in his presence concerning the strange ways of his tenant. He 
said, “ He know what he knew, and that was enough. Her money was as 
safe as the Bank.” And thus he silenced all talkers. Ho was also in the 
habit of “ popping in and out ” of Miss Simmonds’s house two or three times 
a day, and Mrs. Parker, a quiet, stay-at-home old lady, always occupied in 
knitting a German quilt, Avas never so happy as when Miss Simmonds “ popped 
in ” to sec her in return. And then to hear Mr. Parker descant enthusi¬ 
astically upon the good old times! 

“ A\'oolford is nothing now, Miss Simmonds, to what it used to be! ” he 
v.'.iil.] say. ‘‘Those were the times, when the Duke of Silborough, the p.arl of 

; 


Danville, the Marquis of "Weldon, Lord Dorrington, and others like them, had 
estates in this neighbourhood, and lived upon them! There was the old 
Duchess of Silborough, the present duke’s mother, I verily believe she was the 
proudest woman in England ! When she walked in her grounds, she Avouldn t 
be looked at by any of her domestics; she used to send out to the gardeners 
that they might get out of the way, and there sometimes was such scampering ! 
Those who were not quick enough, used to hide behind shrubberies, or climb 
up trees. Woe to him who happened to be seen by the stately dame ! 
Instant dismissal was the consequence of his transgression, and though,” 
facetiously continued Mr. Parker, “ they say that ‘ a cat may look at a king,’ 
yet a gardener dared not look at the Duchess of Silborough. Ah! those 
were rare times, glorious times! ” 

Kitty Robinson, Miss Simmonds’s uiece, Avas present Avhen Mr. Parker 
uttered the above speech, and she said quietly, “But, Mr. Parker, your 
duchess must have been a most ridiculous person. Why did she object to 
being seen by her servants ? ” 

“Because, my dear young lady, she did'not Avish them to look upon her 
august countenance,” replied Mr. Parker. 

“Absurd!” said Kitty. “Does not the Ciucen allow the meanest of her 
subjects to look upon her august countenance ? And do you mean to say that 
this foolish duchess thought more of herself than our good-Uiiccn does ? ” 

Mr. Parker Avas nonplussed. He knew that Kitty roasonod rightly, but 
would not OAvn that his honoured duchess had acted Avroiigly. So he changed 
the subject, by saying abruptly, “Now, Miss Simmonds, you can see the old 
summer-house that I Avas pointing out to you a fcAV days ago. The suu 
shines just on its glass dome. Did I tell you Avho it belonged to r ” 

“No,” said Miss Simmonds. 

“ That summer-house, and the dwelling-house to Avhich it belongs,” said 
Mr. Parker, drawing himself up, and placing his right-hand thumb in his 
waistcoat pocket, “ together with the extensive grounds adjoining, noAV let 
on building lease (more’s the pity!) were the property of the late Lord Siira- 
merley. Well do I remember Avhen his nephew Lord Delmar came of age 1 
What rejoicings we had! What grand doings there were! And the only 
one of the party who didn’t seem joyful, Avas Lord Delmar himself. Ho 
looked absolutely melancholy, and in general he was a merry-looking young 
gentleman. I remember-” 

But his remembrances Avere cut short, by Kitty exclaiming, “ My aunt is 
ill! ” and catching her in time to prevent her falling to the ground. 

The quantity of rouge Miss Simmonds used prevented any one from observing 
how pale she had suddenly become; but on her niece applying some salts to 
her nose, she quickly recovered, and desired Kitty in a faint voice to take her 
home. Kitty wished her to send for advice, but she replied, “ It is nothing, 
child, I only Avant rest.” 

Mr. Parker attended the ladies home, and then returned to his osvn house. 
As they Avere enjoying their supper, he said to Mrs. Parker, “lam very sorry 
Miss Simmonds could not stay to supper. I have a great respect for Miss 
Simmonds. But that niece of hers is a pert forward school miss. To set 
herself up against Her Grace the Duchess of Silborough, indeed! What does 
she know of the world ? To be sure she has never been in the company of 
persons of rank, and doesn’t knoAvthe respect d®!) to it. Poor ignorant young 
creature! ” 

If Mr. Parker could but have knoAvn Avhat levelling ideas Averc latent in 
Kitty’s mind, he would have been quite shocked at her presumption. Mean- 
w^hile the object of his animadversions had been sent by her aunt to bed, 
Avhere she soon fell asleep. 

The next morning Kitty was glad to see that her aunt was herself again. 
No trace of her last night’s indisposition remained; she was quite calm and 
collected. After breakfast she said to Kitty, “ Do not practise this mormug, 
child; I want to have a little serious conversation Avith you.” 

“ Very Avell, aunt,” replied Kitty, and taking out some light Avork, she 
occupied herself with it, until her aunt Avas ready to speak to her. i^fter putting 
away the tea and the sugar Miss Simmonds came and sat doAvn by her niece. 

“Kitty,” she began, “ you are now nearly sixteen years old, and it is both 
right and proper that you should know Avhat your prospects in life are. I 
rejoice to see that you are not of the same disposition that I Avas at your age. 
I was gentle and yielding to a degree ; now you have a will of your own, 
and will be able to make your Avay in the Avorld better than I was. Nor are 
you likely, if anything goes wrong Avith you, to Aveep in solitiulo, Avhich I was 
in the constant habit of doing. All yon have to depend on, Kitty, is the little I 
have been able to save out of my income (which dies with me), and your own 
talents. I used to think that you might do very well as a governess, but I 
am quite disappointed in your playing and singing.” 

“ I assure you, aunt,” said Kitty, “that my masters are satisfied Avith me.” 

“ It’s all very well for them to say so,” returned Miss tSiinmoiids; “ hoav I 
don’t think you sing half loud enough, nor do you play Avith u proper clash. 
Oh! Kitty, ’if you had but heard Miss Dolfin ShoAverotf play tfie ‘ Bard’s 
Request,’ you Avould knoAV Avhat good piaying really is.” 


The sun was brightly beainiug 

O’er the meadows fresh and green ; 

The air with sweets was teeming 
From flowers that blush’d unseen. 

All Nature look’d inviting. 

So I quick put on niy hat; 

And walk’d through scenes delighting— 
There was nothing wrong in that! 

By the river’s bank I stray’d, 

’Neath the shadow of the trees, 

Whose leaves soft music made 
As they rustled in the breeze. 

Not meaning long to x-arry, 

On a seat I scarce had sat, 

When I saw my Cousin Harry— 

There was nothing wrong in that 1 
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“ I positively detest tte name of that Delphine Schauroth! ” exclaimed 
Kitty, passionately; “5 wish she had never existed! Ever since I can 
remember she has been dinned into my ears.” 

Annoyed beyond measure at her aunt’s ignorant pretensions, which she did. 
not dare^ to find fault with, Kitty hurst into a violent fit of crying. 

“ What’s the use of crying? ” asked Miss Simmonds, very philosophically; 
‘‘ I am only speaking for your good, Kitty. Besides, crying spoils the eyes. 
I wish I had thought of that when I was young, I shouldn’t have spoiled 
mine. I only want you to profit by ray experience.” . 

Kitty could not help smiling on hearing this. 

“Ah! that’s right, Kitty,” said her aunt, “because ‘your face is your 
fortune,’ as the old song says, and that reminds me of what I wanted to say. 
It is ray wish that you should do all in your power to get into good society.” 

“ Good gracious ! ” thought Kitty, “ I hope my aunt does not intend to 
introduce me into good society. I don’t know what she will be thought of 
there.” 

“ I have always wished you to make nice acquaintances,” continued Miss 
Simmonds, “ and that is the reason I placed you at such an expensive school 
as Miss Grimshaw’s. My own education was much neglected, but your 
mother was very accomplished, though she threw herself away on a penniless 
officer in the army, so that I do not wish to extend my acquaintance. 
Therefore you must give out among your schoolfellows, that I am a very 
strange person that can’t bear to see company, otherwise you could ask them 
to come and see you. By this, perhaps, you may bo asked to go and see some 
of them.” 

“ And will you allow mo to go out if I am asked ? ” said Kitty, eagerly and 
joyfully, her eyes brightening instantaneously at the prospect of going out, 
unfettered by her aunt’s presence. 

“ Of course, Kitty,” was the reply. “ What’s the use of your being buried 
alive with your face and eddication ? 

“ Then,” said Kitty, “ I am almost sure of being asked to spend some time 
with Dora De Lacy. She is very fond of me, and would have taken me home 
with her, only I said I did not think you would like it. I am her favourite; 
she has no sisters, and her mamma is a great invalid.” 

“ Has she any brothers ? ” asked Miss Simmonds. 

“ Only one,” replied Kitty—“ Gerald. She often talks of him, and says 
he is such a dear feUow ! ” 

“ How old is he ? ” asked Miss Simmonds. 

“ Let me see,” said Kitty; “ he is five years older than Dora, and she is 
just sixteen. He must be twenty-one.” 

“Are not the De Lacys related to Lord Ellismore ? ” said Miss Simmonds. 

“ He is their uncle,” said Kitty; “ Miss Grimshaw said so.” 

“ And Lord Ellismore is not married, that I know,” said Miss Simmonds. 
“ So far so good. Now listen to me, Kitty. You must do all you can to keep 
in Miss De Lacy’s good graces, and perhaps her brother or some of her friends 
may take a fancy to you, and you may marry well. Do you understand 
me ? ” 

“ I think I do,” said Kitty quietly, “ and will attend to all your directions 
on one condition—that I shall like Gerald De Lacy well enough to marry him, 
if he asks me.” 

“ There’s not much fear of your not liking him,” said Miss Simmonds, “ as 
he is the brother of your favourite. Do you know her address ? ” 

“ Oh yes, aunt,” was Kitty’s reply. 

“Then you must write to her,” said Miss Simmonds. 

“I should have done so, aunt,” said Kitty, becoming bolder ; “but I had 
no stamps, and did not like to ask you for money to buy some,” 

“ You shall have money enough,” said her aunt. “ Here’s a sovereign for 
you.” 

“ Oh ! thank you, dear aunt,” said Kitty. 

“ Recollect, Kitty,” said Miss Simmonds. “You are no longer a mere 
schoolgirl, and therefore must have a handsome allowance of pocket-money. 

I am so glad that you have made acquaintance with the best-familied girl in 
the school. Are there many more of high family ? ” 

“No, aunt,” said Kitty. “Dora is the only girl with aristocratic connec¬ 
tions at Miss Grimshaw’s. - All the others hive only money to recommend 
them.” 

“ Money is a very good thing, Kitty,” said her aunt; “ but I should like 
you to marry into a family of rank." I think it would be a good thing if. 
ou were to make your friend a handsome present. It will look well. 

would also have you give Miss Grimshaw something when you go back 
to school. It will make her think more of you. We will go to town to¬ 
day and buy something for each of them. I saw some elegant things in 
Regent Street the last time I was in town.” 

“ What a lucky thing it is,” thought Kitty, “that she will not present any 
of the ‘elegant’ things herself! And how fortunate that she has taken it 
into her head to be considered a female misanthrope by my acquaintance.” 

These thoughts passed rapidly through Kitty’s head ; but of course she did 
not utter them. 

“ I will tell you what I should like to give Dora, aunt, if you approve of 
it,” said Kitty. “ Miss Lambshead, the rich West Indian, at our school, had 
a very pretty brooch with ‘ Regard ’ in precious stones set in it; and Dora 
admired it so that I should like to give her a similar one.” 

^ “Very well,” said Miss Simmonds; “and I think I have a brooch with 
‘Regard’ somewhere. Fetch me down my jewel-box, and I will try and 
find it.” 

Kitty ran up stairs to fetch the jewel-box, and Miss Simmonds remained 
ruminating on the probabilities of her niece making a good match, in conse¬ 
quence of that morning’s conversation, little thinking that she herself would 
have much to answer for that morning’s work, which had altered Kitty very 
much for the worse. Presently Mr. Parker came in to inquire how Miss 
Simmonds found herself. He then sat down, and began chatting. Kitty 
1 turned with the jewel-case, and Miss Simmonds said, rising, “ Excuse me. 


Mr. Parker, but I want to look for something among my trinkets, and I 
must make haste, for I wish to go to town with Kitty by the next train. 
Kitty, get the lunch ready. Mr. Parker will lunch with us.” 

Miss Simmonds then began turning over the contents of her jewel-case, but 
could not find the trinket she was in search of; so she took out everything 
one after the other. Presently Kitty returned with the girl carrying tlie tray 
for lunch, and, in putting it on the table, knocked down something. Mr. 
Parker immediately stooped to pick up what had fallen, and discovered that 
it was a miniature, the spring of which bad flown open as it fell. He 
looked at it mechanically, and exclaimed, “ Bless me! This must be Lord 
Delmar! ” 

At this name Miss Simmonds turned round and said in a hurried manner, 
“ What—what did you say, Mr. Parker ? ” 

“ I said, ma’am, that this picture must be my Lord Delmar’s,” replied 
Mr. Parker in a dogmatical tone. “ lulled about ten years ago in Italy, 
or Spain, or some of them outlandish places.” 

“Dear me! How very strange,” said Miss Simmonds, with a kind of 
hysterical titter. “ But one does meet with strange likenesses. That picture, 
Mr. Parker, is the portrait of Kitty’s father. Captain Robinson.” 

“ Oh, aunt! ” said Kitty, stretching out her hand for the picture, “do let 
me look at it! I never saw my dear father’s portrait.” 

“ Oh! ” said Mr. Parker, in an altered tone. “ It is your brother-in-law’s 
portrait. Miss Simmonds! Take it, Miss Robinson.” 

He gave it to Kitty with a contemptuous glance. The portrait, as Lord 
Delmar’s, was an object of veneration to him; as Captain Robinson’s, it sunk 
down into mere commonplace. Kitty looked at the portrait with tearful eyes. 
It represented a man of about thirty, with peculiarly handsome features, and 
a very haughty air. Mr. Parker then looked at it again. 

“There is certainly a slight likeness to Lord Delmar,” said he. “The 
eyes and nose are something like his. But of course there is not his distin¬ 
guished air in this picture. I recollect him so well! But he was much 
handsomer than this picture. His forehead was higher and his eyes much 
darker than your papa’s, Miss Robinson. Still, there is a likeness. Was your 
brother-in-law in the army or in the navy. Miss Simmonds ? ” 

“ In the navy,” replied Miss Simmonds. 

“ Your father was a good-looking fellow. Miss Robinson,” said Mr. Parker; 
“but nothing like so handsome as Lord Delmar.” 

Kitty happened to catch the expression of Miss Simmonds’s countenance at 
that moment. There was a covert sneer on her face that struck Kitty, who 
remembered it afterwards. Mr. Parker, now that he was on his favgurite 
hobby, went on talking. 

“Lord Delmar,” said he, “ had an air of high distinction which I have not 
often seen, though at times he had what I call a wicked look-” 

Stopping abruptly, he stared at Kitty, who was looking archly at him, for 
she was highly amused at his reverence for Lord this and Lord that. He 
then looked again at the picture, and afterwards at Kitty. 

“ Upon my word. Miss Simmonds,” he exclaimed, “ your niece is more like 
Lord Delmar than this picture! It never struck me until this moment, but 
she has exactly his wicked eye. It is extraordinary that I should not have 
noticed it before ! ” 

“ Not in the least,” said Miss Simmonds, sharply. “ In my young days I 
was considered the exact image of Lady Arabella Wilmington.” 

“ You mean Lady Flora, Miss Simmonds,” said Mr. Parker. “ Lady 
Arabella was fair, with blue eyes.” 

“ Ah—true—yes, it was Lady Flora,” said Miss Simmonds. “ But, dear 
mo, we shall be too late for the train if we do not make haste ! Pray help 
yourself, Mr. Parker; ind excuse us while we run upstairs to put on our 
things. We will take our luncheon when we are ready, if we have time. 
Come, Kitty, make haste.” 

Huddling all the trinkets together, she gave the box to Kitty, and went 
up-stairs with her. 

“ Let me have this picture, aunt,” said Kitty, as she was going to put the 
jewel-case away. “ I will take the greatest care of it.” 

“ Well, Kitty, you may have it, Mt on one condition,” said her aunt; “ and 
that is, that you do not show it to anybody. There are circumstances con¬ 
nected with that picture which make it necessary that it should not be seen. 
So you will keep it concealed.” 

“ Yes,” said Kitty. “ Only let me have it.” And taking it from the case, 
she put it in her drawer. 

When they were ready, they went down-stairs again, and found Mr. Parker, 
who having helped himself to some cold pie, and washed it down with bottled 
ale, was ready to escort the ladies to the station. They arrived there just in 
time, and reached London safely. Having made their purchases. Miss Sim¬ 
monds directed Kitty to pay a visit to Miss Grimshaw, who lived near Hamp¬ 
stead, while she called on her banker. 

“ It is so kind, so considerate of you, my dear child,” said Miss Grimshaw, 
enchanted with the handsome head-dreas that Kitty begged her to accept. 

“ And how is your good aunt. Miss Simpson } ” (Miss Grimshaw never could 
recollect those plebeian names.) 

“ Pretty well in health, I thank you,” replied Kitty, “ but as averse to 
seeing anybody as ever. I think I told you before of my aunt’s misan¬ 
thropical disposition ? ” 

“ I do not recollect your mentioning anything about it,” said Miss Grim¬ 
shaw ; “ but if it is so,.! regret it most sincerely, as I should have been truly 
happy to see her.” 

“Oh, Miss Grimshaw,” said Kitty, “she will see nobody! The doctor 
says that her whim must be humoured, and of course Mr. and Mrs. Parker, 
the kind friends who manage her affairs, make it a rule to follow his 
directions.” 

“ Of course, my dear; but I am very much concerned to hear this,” snid 
Miss Grimshaw. “ I had no idea of your aunt being so afflicted.” 

Miss Grim.shaw made up her mind that Mii^s Simmonds was a kind of 
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harmless lunatic, and that Mr. and Mrs. Parker were her keepers. Kitty 
could not have managed it better. For, as Miss Grimshaw argued to herself, 
it was nothing to her. Kitty’s schooling was paid for punctually and liberally, 
and even now had she not received a most handsome present from the dear 
girl herself ? ” 

Kitty took her leave of Miss Grimshaw, and returned to meet her aunt at 
the station. 

On reaching home, Miss Simmonds recruited her strength by having a good 
cup of tea with something substantial besides, and when Kitty had finished 
her repast, she sat down to write to Dora. Her letter contained all those 
protestations of friendship and affection which young ladies of sixteen are 

E rone to make to each other, and concluded by expressing a wish “ that the 
olidays were over, as it was so dreadfully dull at her aunt’s.” This was said 
by way of’ preparation. 'WTiethcr it was the unusual excitement of having 
gone to town, or something that |||^ working in Kitty’s mind, we cannot tell; 
but that night she found it impossTole to sleep. She kept turning her head 
restlessly on her pillow, and wishing it were morning. All at once she thought 
of her father’s picture, and by degrees strange ideas floated in her brain. 
She discovered that her aunt had either told her a falsehood, or had told an 
untruth to Mr. Parker. She had told the latter that her brother-in-law was 
in the navy, after having said to Kitty the very same morning that he was in 
the army. And when she came to reflect,” she recollected having on one 
occasion asked her aunt, among other questions about her parents, concerning 
whom she felt a natural curiosity, what her father was : Miss Simmon^ had 
replied, “A sea-captain.”—“Was h§ in the Navy?”—“No, he was in the 
merchant service.” Here there were three distinct statements, all contradic¬ 
tory, and at first Kitty could come to no satisfactory conclusion respecting 
them, until a wild thought came into her head that it must be in reality 
Lord Delmar’s portrait which her aunt had; and then she asked herself, 
“ Could Lord Delmar have been my father } ” She could not assign any 
satisfactory reason why it should be so, and yet the idea took possession of 
her mind. 

While Kitty was speculating on her aunt’s reasons for bidding her conceal 
the picture, the moon suddenly streamed in floods of silvery light into her 
chamber, and she sat upright in bed endeavqpring to think connectedly on 
her past life. She fancied she could recollect, when quite, a little child, 
having lived in a large house, and a dim vision of music and many lights 
passed before her mind’s eye; after which came a blank, until she recollected 
herself at school at Peckham, from which place she was removed to Miss Grim- 
shjw’s. There was evidently a gap in her infantine recollections, and vain 
were her endeavours to fill it up. She could not discover the missing link in 
the chain of her existence. Still she cherished the pleasing thought of being 
Lord Delraar’s daughter. Her perceptions and faculties were developing 
themselves in a manner which astonished her. 

“ If,” thought she, “ I am Lord Delmar’s daughter, who was my mother 
And what could that strange expression on my aunt’s face mean when Mr. 
Parker was depreciating the portrait ? Perhaps I was stolen when a child ? 1 

will ask old Parker if Lord Delmar was ever married. And I will be doubly 
affectionate to Dora, for in all probability through her I may obtain tbe 
position in society which, after .all, may be only my due.” 

Thus Kitty thought and thus she determined to act; so, after having 
fairly tired out her little head by her meditations on the occurrences of the 
day, she fell into a deep sleep, from which she was not aroused until a late 
hour the following morning. 

In due time Kitty received an answer from Dora, in which the latter told 
her how glad she would be to see her dear Kitty again; she also informed 
Kitty that her mamma was still very ill, and finished by saying that she was 
not so dull as she expected to be, because Gerald and a friend of his were 
staying at Ellis Court. This letter was rather short and unsatisfactory to 
Kitty. She expected more details upon the manner in which Dora spent her 
time, and she could not help thinking that there was something in the back¬ 
ground. Indeed, the letter fell far short of her expectations, both in warmth 
of expression and in length. At last she thought that it might be because 
Dora" had been making preparations for leaving Ellis Court with her mothet, 
who was going to Malvern for two or three months, and this idea relieved 
her mind of much anxiety. She watched for an opportunity of speaking to 
Mr. Parker alone, and at last it presented itself. Miss Simmonds was subject 
to the face-ache, and one day was obliged to lie down in consequence of having 
been in excruciating pain all night. 

“ I want to be quiet, that’s all,” said Miss Simmonds; “so you had better 
go in and sit with Mrs. Parker.” 

“Very well, aunt,” replied Kitty, and trotted off to Mr. Parker’s. But 
she had laid her plan beforehand. Instead of sitting with Mrs. Parker, she 
said to Mr. Parker, “ I wish, Mr. Parker, you would give me a cutting of that 
Salvia patens that you promised me.” 

Mr. Parker was excessively proud of his salvias, and was pleased at Kitty’s 
admiration of them. He had a green-house, about the size of an ordinary 
cupboard, in which he kept some choice specimens. 

“ I will go and fetch it for you, Miss Robinson, directly,” he replied. 

“ May I come and look at your plants, Mr. Parker ?” asked Kitty. “ I 
should like to see that very fine salvia once more.” 

“ Certainly, my dear young lady,” said Mr. Parker. “ Where can my 
scissors have gone to ? ” . 

Kitty helped him look for his scissors, which being at last found, left him at 
liberty to conduct her into the garden. As soon as they were there, Kitty said, 
“ I suppose that old duchess you were telling us about the other day had a 
magnificent garden, Mr. Parker ? If there were so many gardeners employed 
by her she must have had a large garden.” 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Parker, benignantly, “ there were twenty gardeners 
only for flowers.” 

“ What a pity that all those nice rich people should have left the neigh¬ 


bourhood now ! ” said Kitty, pathetically. “Lord Summerley had a beautiful 
garden, too, had he not? When I went over the place one day, the old man 
who shows the house told me that the young lord was very fond of flowers.” 

“ Ah, so he was when a boy,” replied Mr. Parker; “ but as he grew up he 
lost his taste for those simple and innocent amusements. He used to be fond 
of fishing when a boy, but he gave that up too! ” he added with a deep sigh. 

“ Was he ever married ? ” asked Kitty. 

“No,” replied Mr. Parker, shaking his head. “He was about to be 
married to Lady Maria Mordaunt, at least I know the match was agreed 
imon between Lord Summerley and Lady Maria’s father, the Marquis of 
Weldon, when all at once Lord Delmar goes off to the continent, and there 
were many queer stories about him; but he’s dead now, poor fellow ! and the 
estates have gone to his second cousin.” 

“ I w^h I had my parasol,” said Kitty, “the sun is very hot.” 

“ Go in, my dear; go in doors,” said Mr. Parker, delighted with Kitty’s 
attention to his old stories, “ and I will bring you the cutting.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Parker,” said Kitty, as she returned to the house. She 
had heard all she cared for, so fulfilled her aunt’s injunctions by sitting with 
Mrs. Parker pntil tea-time, when she was sent for by Miss Simmonds. 

Kitty passed half the night in thinking on what Mr. Parker had said. 

“ I can’t be Lord Delmar’s niece,” she thought; “ for he had no brothers nor 
sisters. Whose child, then, can I be? ” Unfortunately, thinking would not 
help her to find that out, and she returned to Portobello House more will¬ 
ingly than she ever had before. , 

An extraordinary alteration had taken place in Kitty. Instead of the 
joyous, thoughtless school-girl, she was now a cool, calculating woman of the 
world. But the only visible change manifested by her was an inclination to 
solitary musing, in which she indulged whenever it was possible. She deter¬ 
mined, however, on obtaining a firm hold on Dora’s affections (for she looked 
upon Dora as her own stepping-stone to grandeur), and when they were alone 
presented her with her souvenir.. Dora was enchanted with it; not on account 
of its value, but because it proved that she had been in Kitty’s tboughta 
during their separation. Kitty also, acquainted her with the melancholy fact 
of her dear aunt’s strange fancy. 

“ She wiU neither see a single person in her own house,” said Kitty, “ nor 
will she go out anywhere. So you may imagine how miserable I have been 
since we parted.” 

“ But I hope that she has no objection to your going out ? ” said Dora. 

“ Oh, no,” said Kitty; “ I asked her whether, in case any of my school¬ 
fellows were kind enough to ask me to visit them, I had her permission to do 
so, and she replied, ‘ Y es, you have my permission; young people must have 
change; but remember, I see nobody, nor do I go out anywhere.’ ” 

“ What an odd person ! ” exclaimed Dora. 

“ Ah ! you would think her odd, if you knew her,” said the artful girl. 

Dora, of course, thought as Miss Grimshaw did, that Miss Simmonds was 
not quite right in her mind; and then she proceeded to tell Kitty her secrets. 

“ I am going to tell you something, Kitty, because I am sure you will not 
tell any one,” said Dora. “Will you promise to keep my secret? ” 

“ I wiU keep it most faithfully, dearest Dora,” replied Kitty, who was 
dying to know what this portentous secret could be. “ I will not breathe a 
word of it to any one.” 

“ Not to Miss Grimshaw ? You are her great crony, you know,” said Dora. 

“ Not to any living being I ” said Etty, solemnly. 

“ Well, then,” said Dora, with great hesitation, “ I daresay you will be very 
milch surprised—I—I am going to be married when I next leave school.” 

“ Married! ” exclaimed Kitty, in the greatest amazement. 

“ You may weU look astonished, Kitty,” said Dora; “ when I think of it, I 
can hardly believe it myself. But it is a fact, nevertheless.” 

“ And who are you going to be married to, Dora dear ? ” asked Kitty. 

“ To a friend of Gerald’s,” replied Dora; “ a Captain Fitzmaurice. But 
I will tell you all about it. You know that Gerald has just got his commis¬ 
sion. Well, he was obliged to caU on several old friends of mamma’s, while he 
was last in London, and he made some new ones, amongst others was Arthur 
—I mean Captain Fitzmaurice. Gerald took him to Ellis Court, and when 
mamma was ordered to Malvern, Arthur went to see an aunt of his who lives 
there, and he became quite domesticated with us* And so—and so—he became 
attached to me, for all I am such a siUy little thing, and at last he told me, 
and then I spoke to mamma, wfio said she was most thankful to Providence 
for such good fortune, because you know, poor mamma, since her health has 
been so precaripus, has always been afraid of dying and leaving me unpro¬ 
tected in the world.” 

“ But you have a brother,” said Kitty. 

“True,” said Dora; “but Gerald is a soldier, and is not master of his 
movements ; so that I could not expect to be always with him. With Arthur 
it will be a different thing, for I shall be his wife; besides, ho is very rich.” 

Kitty uttered a deep sigh. 

“ Don’t be unhappy, dear Kitty,” said Dora. “ Our wedding is to be very 
quiet on account of mamma’s health, and because Arthur’s aunt is not expected 
to live six months longer. Mamma said that as I am so very young, I had 
better return to school for three or four months, and Arthur agreed to it. As 
soon as I am married, mamma will go back to Ireland. A id Kitty, you must 
be my bridesmaid. I have told Arthur What a favourit* you are of mine 
and he says you are to make our house your home whene^ vr you like. Is it 
not kind of him ? ” 

Kitty threw her arms round Dora’s neck, and tears of ^ enuine gratitude 
flowed from her eyes. Her cold heart was touched. 

“ It is kind of" him, Dora dear,” said Kitty; “ but if ia kinder of you to 
have spoken of me in such a manner as to cause Captain Fitzmaurice to say 
what he did. I am so happy to think that you did not forget me while you 
were away.” 

“Did you forget me, Kitty ? ” asked Dora, pointing to the brooch. “ But 
the best of it is, that when Arthur and Gerald come to town they are going to 
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take me to see all the sights, and Mrs. De Vere, Arthur’’s cousin^ who came 
with me to London, is going to be my chaperon. And I will aslc lier to take 
you also, liitty, for she is very fond of young people.” 

“ Thank you, thank you a thousand times, dear ! ” exclaimed Kitty, in an 
ecstasy of delight. Here, then, was the introduction into good society she so 
longed for. 

After she had listened to Dora’s artless prattle some time longer (for the 
above conversation took place while they were walking up and down the 
garden), the supper bell rang, and they both returned to the house. 

The first thing Kitty did the next morning was to write a letter to her aunt, 
giving her the welcome new's. She also petitioned for a considerable increase 
of pocket-money, that she might be properly dressed to accompany Dora 
and her friends. “ And, perhaps, aunt,” she continued, “ I may have an 
opportunity of making myself agreeable to Gerald, whom Dora once thought 
perfection, though now he ranks only as second best in her estimation.” 

By return of post she received a twenty-pound note, with a few words from 
her aunt, desiring her to acknowledge the receipt of the note “ immejitly,” 
and recommending her to mind her “ p’s and q’s.” 

Kitty was greatly flattered at the confidence her aunt evidently reposed in 
her, and, in consequence, her self-reliance was greatly increased. 

The next day she asked Miss Grimshaw to go with her on a shopping 
expedition, and also rei^uested permission for Dora to accompany them. 
Miss Grimshaw, though a strong-minded woman, was not above looking with 
compassion on those of her own sex who took an interest in a duck of a 
bonnet,” or a “ love of a dress ; ” therefore, she willingl)r consented. 

Kitty made her purchases, including a handsome scarf for Miss Grimshaw 
(in whose estimation she rose a hundred-fold by her generosity), and, calling 
on the dressmaker as they returned home, gave her orders. A handsome 
bonnet completed her equipment, and instead of the quiet merinos, alpacas, 
ginghams, and muslins, that she had hitherto patronised, she came forth in 
rich silks of delicate shades, and airy bonnets, that would have looked well in 
the Champs Elysees, so faultless was her taste. 

Kitty had not long to wait before the objects of all this exquisite toilette 
made their appearance. Mrs. De Vere called with Captain Fitzmaurice, and 
asked Miss Grimshaw to allow Miss De Lacy and Miss Robinson to spend the 
next day with her. Of course. Miss Grimshaw consented ; and, accordingly, 
the next day, Mrs. De Vere’s carriage was sent for the two young ladies. 
Kitty’s feelings almost overpowered her as she stepped into the luxurious 
equipage, but she had successfully schooled herself to command her emotions, 
On arriving at Mrs. De Vere’s they saw both Gerald and Captain Fitzmaurice. 
Kitty was introduced to the two gentlemen, who appeared pleased with the 
introduction. There was also a Miss Cardwell there, a very old friend of 
Mrs. De Vere’s mother. Mr. De Vere was in Downing Street. 

Kitty examined the two gentlemen with a critical eye. Captain Fitz¬ 
maurice was about thirty, above six feet high, and a well-proportioned figure. 
He was fair, with blue eyes, and had a most amiable expression of coun¬ 
tenance, though he could not be called, strictly speaking, handsome. But 
Kitty had the greatest difficulty in taking off her eyes from Gerald’s face, 
when once they had rested there. Gerald was just twenty-one, above the 
middle height, and slightly formed. His complexion was a clear olive, his 
eyes were large, dark, and sparkling, his nose was aquiline, and his mouth 
finely chiselled, displaying, when he smiled, a set of pearly teeth. A mass of 
dark browm curly hair clustered over his forehead. Whiskers he had none, 
but a slight down shaded his upper lip. Kitty was absorbed in contemplating 
him, while Dora was talking eagerly to Mrs. De Vere and to Captain Fitz¬ 
maurice. So absorbed was she, indeed, that the young man actually detected 
her eyes fixed on his face. Kitty became scarlet on finding herself observed, 
and her looks were instantly directed to the ground, but Gerald (evidently not 
imagining that her scrutiny could be otherwise than favourable to him) 
smiled, and glancing at the glass near which he was standing, settled his 
necktie. Kitty soon recovered herself, nor did she venture again to look at 
Gerald until she had become in some degree friendly with him. Mrs. De 
Vere showed them the way to her dressing-room, that they might make a few 
alterations in their toilette. Dora sat down on a luxurious couch, and, com¬ 
plaining of the heat, declared that she must rest a little while. 

“ Do not be too long, my dear,” said Mrs. De Vere. “ Arthur has arranged 
to lunch early, that you may not be late at the Botanical Gardens.” 

‘‘ Oh, I am so glad ! ” exclaimed Dora, clapping her hands. “ The very 
place I was longing to see.” And regardless of the heat, she sprang up, and 
began arranging her hair. Mrs. De Vere was summoned from the room to 
entertain a visitor, and when the two girls were left together, Dora said 
impatiently to Kitty, “ Well, Kitty dear, what do you think of him } ” 

” He is divinely handsome,” said Kitty, indulging, school-girl-like, in 
superlatives. 

‘‘ Do you indeed think so ? ” asked Dora, intensely gratified with Kitty’s 
praise of her lover. “ I never considered him so very handsome, though he 
has a beautiful expression of countenance. I think his mustaches are rather 
too thick, don’t you ? ” 

“ I didn’t see any,” answered Kitty. 

“ Why, where were your eyes ” exclaimed Dora in astonishment. “ When 
I first saw him I thought him all eyes and whiskers,” 

“Whiskers!” exclaimed Kitty, astonished in her turn. “ He has none.” 

“ What are you talking about ? ” asked Dora. “ Arthur no whiskers ! ” 
‘•Oh! I—I didn’t mean Captain Fitzmaurice,’' s.aid Kitty, in great embar¬ 
rassment. “ I thought you were talking of—of-” 

“Oh, I see,” said Dora, laughing heartily. “We have been at cross 
purposes. You were thinking of Gerald, and I of Arthur. Now I can make 
you out. So Gerald’s the divinely handsome one, Kitty dear !” 

This was said archly, yet coaxingly, but Kitty crimsoned to the very temples, 
and mentally reproached herself for not having been more on her guard. She 
hastened to say, “ I think Captain Fitzmaurice is a very fine-looking man ; 
but, Dora dear, I do not think him as handsome ns your brother.” 
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“Ko more he is,” said Dora, stoutly; “but every man cannot be handsome, 
though he may wish it.” 

“ Nor every" Avoman either,” returned Kitty ; “ witness Mrs. Dc Vere.” 

“ She is very plain indeed,” said Dora; “ but then Arthur says that she is 
such a dear good creature that nobody thinks of her want of beauty. But 
would not Gerald’s vanity be gratified if he knew what you thought of him ? 
Shall I tell him, Kitty ^ ” 

“ No, indeed 1 ” exclaimed Kitty; “ I dare say he is vain enough Avithout 
being told that.” 

“No, he is not,” said Dora, earnestly. “Poor Gerald! He is the most 
unpretending being in the world. 1 verily believe ho never looks at himself 
in the glass.” 

It Avas evident that Dora had not observed her brother’s arrangement of 
his neck-tie half-an-hour before. 

Mrs. De Vere now came to tell them tot lunch was ready. They went 
down-stairs with heiy and found the gentlemen looking rather impatient. 

Miss Cardwell was a maiden lady of a “ certain age.” She had a beautiful 
figure, of Avhich she was very proud, fine black hair, a set of “ CartAvright’s 
best etforts,” and folloAVed Miss Simmonds’s example in endeavouring to conceal 
the ravages of time, for the roses on her checks were of the same species as 
Miss Simraonds’s. But Miss CardAvell was a very kind-hearted woman, and 
as she admired the “aristocratic” expression of Kitty’s face, and the “pa¬ 
trician ” rise of her nose, made herself very agreeable to her. 

At last they set out, the ladies in Mrs. De Vere’s carriage, and the gentle¬ 
men on horseback. When they reached their destination, Mrfc De Vere 
declined accompanying them on the promenade, as she Avas a bad walker, and 
established herself on one of the seats, Miss Cardwell keeping her company; 
consequently. Captain Fitzmaurice took possession of Dora, AAffiile Gerald 
walked with Kitty. Gerald was impatient to begin a conversation with 
his companion, and said, “You must not think that you are a stranger to 
me. Miss Robinson, though this is the first time that we have met. I assure 
you that not a day passed while Dora was at home that she did not mention 
you.” 

“ I am very grateful to dear Dora for her kind remembrance of me,” said 
Kitty, in low, musical tones; Dora is the only one of my schoolfelloAvs I 
ever cared for; indeed, I may say she is the only young friend I have, for 
OAving to my aunt’s strange fancies I scarcely see any one Avhile I am at 
home, and I believe that Dora likes me better than any one else—at Miss 
Grimshaw’s, I mean.” 

“Ay, or anywhere else,” said Gerald, emphatically, “our OAvn dear mother 
excepted. I never heard Dora speak as affectionately of any one as she does 
of you. Consequently you must be worthy of her alfection. I hope you 
Avill not think me presumptuous in Avishing that your kindly feelings towards 
her may extend toAvards the other members of the family.” 

“ Oh, I am sure I shall love Mrs. De Lacy dearly ! ” exclaimed Kitty in an 
artless manner. “ Dora has described her to me so vividly, that I am certain 
she is all that is good. And what a blessing a good mother is, Mr. De 
Lacy ! I have never known either of my parents,” she added, Avith a gentle 
sigh. 

Gerald had been already prepossessed in Kitty’s favour, by what he had 
heard of her from Dora, and he felt himself attracted towards her by her very 
piquant style of beauty, and before their present conversation terminated, he 
was firmly persuaded that she was the most artless of beings. She managed 
skilfully to impress him Avith the idea that she was utterly ignorant of the 
Avorld, its Aviles, and its pleasures. 

Gerald Avas enchanted with the innocence and freshness of her remarks, 
and flattered himself Avith having discovered a perfectly “natural ” character. 
Nor did Kitty lessen the favourable opinion he had formed of her, by 
appearing conscious of his admiration, though he would have been rather 
astonished could he have seen the “innocent” and “natural” Kitty about 
eight months before, at a tea-party at Mr. Parker’s, flirting to her heart’s 
content with Mr. Winks, the great builder’s son, and Mr. Piper, the laAvyer’s 
nephew. But where “ignorance is bliss,” &c., and Kitty did amazingly Avell, 
considering it was her first meeting with Gerald. 

‘They returned to dinner at Mrs. De Vere’s, and the afternoon passed 
delightfully. The next time they paid Mrs. De Vere a visit, they all Avent to 
the opera, heaving before the ballet, in order to return betimes to Miss 
Grimsbaw’s, and how cau Kitty’s ecstasies be described on Avitnessiug that 
enchanting spectacle It Avas the first place of amusement she had ever 
visited, and independently of her love for music (which Avas genuine,) being 
gratified beyond measure, the brilliant lights, the elegantly dressed occupants 
of the boxes and pit, the opera itself, which Avas II Trovatore, so eminently 
fitted for scenic representation, all these combined excited her to a degree that 
cau hardly be imagined. And yet, will it be believed ? She concealed her 
feelings, and controlled them successfully, except once, when Gerald caught 
her eyes overflowing with tears in the most touching part of the opera. He 
Avas ill consequence convinced that, in addition to her other good qualities, 
Kitty was gifted with extreme sensibility, and-admired her the more for it. 

Matters went on thus for the next tnree months, which Kitty passed in a 
kind of dreamy delight, scarcely being able to persuade herself of its reality, 
and Gerald becoming more enamoured of her every time they met. But no 
thought of marriage ever entered his head—he was too young; he Avas a 
soldier ; and he was poor. 

How much more honourable Avould it be on the part of young men “ not in ' 
a position to marry ” if they Avould seek safety in flight when they find them¬ 
selves particularly attracted by a pretty face or fascinating manners ! If they 
did, they Avould save the objects of their regard much sorroAv, and most 
likely save themselves bitter repentance. But, instead of avoiding danger, 
they linger in the vicinity of the beloved object ; nor is it in general until 
they haA'c stolen a poor girl’s heart, and irrecoverably lost their own, that 
they become sensible of “ the folly of their conduct; ” and not being able to 
repair tli'^ ^ vil, ineronso it either by an imprudent marriage, or, Avor.^e still, 
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after having meanly engaged the affections of a confiding young creature, 
leave her to mourn over her o^Yll unrequited love and her lover’s unmanly 
defection. 

Thus Gerald acted both impriidcntly and injudiciously. He ought to have 
torn himself away from Kitty the moment he discovered that he was never 
happy but in her presence. fSo far, however, from doing this, he (a true man 
in his selfishness) was always contriving the means of seeing her, and was 
always by her side all the time they were together. And when they were 
together, how happy they both were ! 

When Miss Grimshaw was informed of JDora’s approaching marriage, her 
astonishment was unbounded. She could “ almost have wept over the poor 
child, torn from her maternal solicitude to encounter the heavy duties and 
weighty cares of the mistress of a family! ” She was, however, positively 
angry when she found that Kitty was to leave school at the same time, 
and not even the prospect of a quarter’s money in failure of a quarter’s 
notice, backed by the present of a liandsome dro.ss of moire antique^ could 
soothe her irritated spirit. 

•‘I must say. Miss Kobinson,” she said to Kitty, “that 5 "ou have been 
excessively sly in this affair! And if there is anything I dislike, it is to 
find people act in an underhand maimer! ” 

“ I beg your pardon. Miss Grimshaw,” retorted Kitty, rather liaughtily, 
“ but as Miss De Lacy told mo of her intended marriage in confidence, I 
presume you would not have had me betray that confidence.” 

“Why—no, not exactly that, to be sure,” said Miss Grimshaw, “though 
there is certainly a difference between repeating any confidential communica¬ 
tion to a parcel of giddy girls, and mentioning it to an older person who might 
give you the benefit of good advice in the matter. Indeed, I should have 
thought that a lady of maturer years and greater experience than Miss 
Robinson might have been selected by Miss De Lacy as the depository of her 
confidential communications.” 

“It would appear that Miss Do Lacy thought other^vise,” replied Kitty, 
drily, and the conversation terminated. 

When Dora and Kitty left Miss Grimshaw’s, that lady presented each of 
them, by way of remembrance, with a packet of her circulars, which she 
earnestly begged them to distribute among their friends. 

Kitty accompanied Dora to Malvern. They were chaperoned by Mrs. 
De Vere, and escorted by Gerald and Captain Fitzmaurice. On their arrival 
at Malvern they found that Mrs. De Lacy had been alarmingly ill during the 
previous night; the violence of the attack had somewhat abated, but the 
physician declared that “ unless the mind of the patient were kept as free 
from anxiety as possible he would not answer for the consequences.” Under 
these circumstances it was thought advisable not to introduce Kitty to the 
invalid, who told Gerald, when Dora and he had been allowed to spend a few 
minutes by her bedside, that she should not be easy in her mind until Dora 
was married. Gerald upon this determined, after consulting with Fitzmaurice, 
to hasten the preparations for the wedding, which took place in a fortnight, 
while yet Mrs. De Lacy was upon her sick-bed. 

As previously agreed upon, Kitty acted as bride’s-maid, and accompanied 
the newly-married couple on their wedding tour. At first they went to the 
Isle of Wight, but on being assured that Mrs. De Lacy was no longer in 
danger, they crossed over to France, where they remained for about three 
weeks, and then returned to England, Kitty’s mind expanding wonderfully 
under the influence of travel, but, alas ! not improving in proportion. 

From the moment that Mrs. De Lacy was assured of not leaving her dear 
child unprotected in case of her death, she rallied considerably, and welcomed 
her daughter and Captain Fitzmaurice on their return Avith the greatest delight. 
Kitty Avas presented to her, and most kindly received; but the calculating 
girl Avas afraid of a mother’s Avatchful eye, in the familiar and unrestrained 
intercourse that she foresaw would ensTfe, now that Mrs. De Lacy could again 
enter her family circle. Therefore she only remained a day at Malvern, and 
then protesting her duty to her aunt, left, much to Gerald’s chagrin, and 
returned to Woolford, where she remained until Dora and her husband came 
to London. 

The day after Kitty left, Dora said to her mother, “ Well, mamma, and 
what do you think of my dear Kitty ? ” 

“ She is a remarkably beautiful girl, Dora,” replied Mrs. De Lacy, “ and 
appears a very amiable one. But what possesses you to call her Kitty Of 
all the names I ever heard, I think that of Kitty the most odious.” 

“It is not a very pretty name, I must confess,” said Dora; “but she has 
always been called Kitty, and I have become accustomed to it.” 

“Besides, dear mother,” said Gerald; “what’s in a name? ‘A rose,—I 
Avill spare you the rest of that hacknied quotation; but I myself have a 
liking for the name.” And he began singing in a fine mellow voice— 

Ai beautiful Kitty one morning ivas tripping. 

When he had finished the verse, Mrs. De Lacy smiled and looked fondly at 
him, and then said, “ After all, she might have had two or three ugly names 
bestowed upon her. I remember a Mr. Longman, a very eccentric gentleman, 
of immense property, insisting on his only child being christened ‘Peggy 
Jenny Kitty Longman.” 

“ How ridiculous! ” exclaimed Dora. 

At this moment Captain Fitzmaurice came in, and asked Gerald if he would 
ride. Gerald replied in the affirmative, and left the room in company with 
his brother-in-law. 

“ Who is this Kitty of yours, my dear child ? ” said Mrs. De Lacy to her 
daughter. 

“ She is an orphan, as I have told you, mamma,” replied Dora. 

“ True; but who Avas her father ? ” asked Mrs. De Lacy. 

“A captain in the army,” said Dora. 

“Oh! ” said Mrs. De Lacy, apparently satisfied. 

“ And she lives with her annt at Woolford,” continued Dora; “the only 
relation she has. Her aunt is a very strange person, and I think she must be 
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a little out of her mind, from Avhat Kitty told me. Her head Avas injured by 
a fall, and she has been strange ever since.” 

Kitty had thought fit to account for her aunt’s odd Avays in this manner, as 
she Avas fearful that if her malady appeared to have arisen from natural 
causes, it might be prejudicial to her own future prospects. 

“ Poor Avoman ! ” said Mrs. De Lacy. “ Has she any property ? ” 

“Oh, yes,” ans\yered Dora, unhesitatingly. “Her aunt has five hundred 
a-year at least, Avhich Avill be Kitty’s at her death, I believe. It is not much, 
but (piitc enough to keep the Avolf from the door.” 

“ Very true, my dear child,” said Mrs. De Lacy. She then mused a little 
while, and presently said, as if speaking to herself, “ Riches certainly do not 
always ensure happiness, so perhaps it is better to let matters take their own 
course.” 

Dora heard these Avords, and Avondered what her mamma could mean. 
Perhaps Mrs. De Lacy had discovered her son’s love for Kitty, and fancied 
that her five hundred a-year (another pleasing little fiction) might ensure her 
dear Gerald’s happiness. But Dora never dreamed of this. 

CTo be continued.) 


AN EPITHALAMIUM. 


lIoAV bright, hoAV glorious is the sun, as he rises o’er the mountain, 

Bringing fresh fragrance to the flower, fresh colours to the fountain! 

The lark hymns forth his note of joy, the shepherd sings for gladness. 

And it seems as though the laughing earth had nought to do Avith sadness, 
And still he rises higher yet, his path of glory soaring; 

O’er all the glowing landscape still a flood of radiance pouring. 

May rays as bright, as pure as his, without a cloud of sorrow. 

Beam o’er the heart of that fair girl who will be wed to-morrow. 

Dost feel the gentle breeze, my love, through thy beauteous tresses bloAving, 
While thy heart is fill’d A\dth happiness, and thy cheek Avith health is glowing? 
It murmurs o’er the primrose banks, it waves the long wild grasses, 

And it Avhispers of fair southern climes, as through the grove it passes. 

It waves the pine tops, and it wafts the thistle-down before it. 

Which floats as gracefully in air as though a spirit bore it. 

May zephyrs soft and pure as this dispel each cloud of sorrow, 

Far from the heart of that fair girl who will be wed to-morrow. 

And now the sun is in the Avest, ’mid brilliant clouds descending ; 

Like Avarrior chief he sinks to rest, with banners bright attending; 

He gilds the distant mountain-top, illumes the ruin hoary. 

And o’er the rippling streamlet throAvs a gleam of golden glory. 

’Tis past! And noAv the shades of eve are o’er the landscape stealing. 

And Ave see the glorious stars come forth, new worlds on Avorlds revealing. 
Thus, when her day of life declines, may Faith bright glimpses borrow, 

To light the path of that fair girl Avho will be wed to-morrow. G. T. S. 


THE BELLOWS AND TONGS. 


“ Cousin, I will remember you in my will.” The value of these feAv words 
will be understood when it is known that she who uttered them Avas both old 
and rich, and that he who heard them was^avaricious. 

Mademoiselle Agnes Duperron enjoyed an income of little less than sixteen 
hundred a-year. iShe was upwards of seventy, and paralysed on the Avhole of 
the left side. Judge, then, if she had not friends. One of the most assiduous, 
eager, and attentive of this number was her cousin Gigandet. That very day 
(it was the twenty-first of January, the feast of Saint Agnes) he had made it a 
point to be the first to offer his good Avishes, and his bouquet to his Avorthy 
cousin. He presented himself at her dAvelling before she had risen, and 
waited for a whole hour until she Avas able to receive him, holding his 
bouquet in one hand, and his hat in the other, and repeating over the compli¬ 
ment Avhich he intended to address to her. Touched by such ardent zeal, 
Mademoiselle Duperron invited her excellent relative to share her breakfast, 
consisting of a small loaf toasted and buttered, and soaked in coffee, rich 
with cream, and Gigandet, at the summit of his enthusiasm, solemnly declared 
that it Avas the best cream, the best coffee, the best butter, and the best bread 
that he had ever tasted in the Avhole course of his life. 

The effect produced by an actor is due in some degree to what in theatrical 
language is termed his personal appearance. I cannot therefore avoid 
giving my readers an exact idea of the personal appearance of Monsieur 
Gigandet. He Avas a thin, pale man, Avhose countenance, armed Avith a long 
pointed nose, and pierced by two small holes, Avhence shone out tAvo little 
eyes ahvays in motion, struck the imagination by its ridiculous resemblance to 
the face of a weasel. There Avas, moreover, a strange disproportion between 
the superior and inferior portions of his person. It avus the body of a dwarf 
on the legs of a giant, a child mounted upon stilts. The breakfast terminated, 
he seated himself by the fire, in the corner opposite to that occupied by 
Mademoiselle Duperron. And it Avas Avhile observing his two lon^- thin 
legs, which, projecting in parallel lines from the arm-chair, stretched com¬ 
pletely across the hearth, that the old lady displayed to him her gratitude by 
these touching words— “Rest assured, cousin, I Avill remember you in 
my Avill.” . . 

The eyes of Gigandet sparkled; but he repressed his joy as well us he Avas 
able, and Avith an idiotic smile and slightly trembling voice replied, “ Oh I 
cousin, there is time enough to think of that.” 

“ Nay, not too much,” observed Mademoiselle Duperron; “ thei'e is 
no use ill deceiving ourselves. I know that my hour is approaching, and 
Avhen it comes I shall have no right to complain. I have now been nearly 
seventy-four years in the Avorld, and, between ourselves, they have not been 
Avasted.” 
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‘‘I know it, cousin,'' said Gi^anlot; “a life so replete with good works? 
BO agreeable to-- ” 

Let us not speak of that,” interrupted Mademoiselle Duperron, modestly. 
“ However, it is not with the notary, as it is with the doctor; a notary never 

kills any one, and I see no danger-” 

At this moment the door opened, and Mademoiselle Duperron was called 
upon to receive a second cousin, a second speech, a second bouquet, and a 
second embrace. When the ceremony customary on such occasions was gone 
through, Gigandet exclaimed, with the mysterip’us banter of a man conscious 
of his advantage, “Here you are, then. Cousin Baculard! ” 

“ Yes,” replied the other, unable entirely to conceal his vexation; “ and it 
was not want of inclination that prevented my being here m early as your¬ 
self ; but I live a great way off, as my cousin knows, and, besides, my legs are 
not so long as yours.” 

Next to the annoyance of losing money, Gigandet dreaded nothing so much 
as any allusion to the length of his legs. His face was naturally too pale for 
anger to render it paler; but his broV contracted, his lips quivered, and with 
a haughty look and a contemptuous smile, he said, “ Indeed, Cousin Baculard, 
I have not the slightest idea of questioning your eagerness; you puff too much 
to leave any doubt about the matter.” 

To understand this reply it must be known that Monsieur Baculard was in 
every respect the precise opposite of Monsieur Gigandet; he was fat, ruddy, 
and supported on very short legs a body of voluminous proportions. Though 
still young, he had become asthmatical. At the age of thirty he had 
fancied himself in love witii an heiress, as ugly as she was rich; but unfortu¬ 
nately, in the midst of a most passionate declaration his breath suddenly failed 
him, and the saucy damsel having taken advantage of this interruption 
to burst into a violent fit of laughter, Baculard, furious, determined to remain 
a bachelor, and was as little stoical on the score of his asthma, as was 
Gigandet with regard to his legs. 

Mademoiselle Duperron, ensconced in her easy chair, secretly enjoyed the 
fun; nevertheless, she dreaded a quarrel, and judged it prudent to interfere. 

“ Cousin Baculard,” she said, “ I am as confident of your affection as that 
of Cousin Gigandet, and am equally grateful for it. Yes, my friends, my 
worthy friends,” she added, with animation, and extending towards them the 
only hand she was able to use, “ you are both equally dear to me, and you 
shall both be remembered in my will.” 

This said. Mademoiselle Duperron thought she had acquired the right of 
being left alone, and signified to these gentlemen that she desired to make use 
of this privilege. Side by side they silently and thoughtfully descended the 
staircase, each thinking to himself whether for the future it would be better 
for them to remain enemies or beco;::e friends, when an unexpected incident 
decided them in favour of the latter alternative. 

As they reached the vestibule, a young girl passed by them with rapid 
steps, and hastily ascended the staircase they had just left. Her cotton dress, 
plain net cap, and thick shoesf did not bespeak wealth, and even had any 
doubts been entertained as to her social position, the band-box which she 
carried in her hand was sufficient to dispel them. But that shoe enclosed a 
foot so pretty, that dress feU round a form so light and graceful, such fine 
glossy hair escaped from beneath that simple cap, thatj on beholding her, no 
one could have wished for her a richer attire. As she nimbly ascended the 
stairs, displaying at each step a well-formed ankle and the neat white 
stocking which covered it, the two cousins seemed rooted to the mat on 
which they stood. Gigandet, whose brow had darkened at sight of her, 
rudely interrupted with a nudge of his elbow the silent meditations of his 
companion. 

“How you stare, cousin! ” said he. “ Between ourselves, one would 
hardly believe that you had sworn eternal hatred to all the sex! ” 

“ Well, cousin, is it not said that the exception proves the rule ? ” asked 
Baculard. “ What harm, then, would there be in proving the rule I have 
imposed upon myself by one trifling exception ? ” 

“ In favour of this little minx ! You did not recognise her then } ” 

“ Recognise her! ” said Baculard. I swear to you, cousin, that if I had 
seen her only once before- 

“ In that case I pardon you. You are not aware that that little animal is 
the most dangerous enemy we have ? ” 

“ That child. Cousin Gigandet I ” 

“Yes, that child, for she is the daughter of William Duperron, our worthy 
relative's own nephew.” 

“ Mercy ! ” cried Baculard starting. 

“ And you can easily understand that it is not without motive that she 
visits her grand-aunt with so gay an air on the feast of St. Agnes.” 

“ I was not aware that she even knew her.” 

. “ This is treason. Cousin Baculard, and you do right to detest women. I, 
like yourself, know of what they are capable, and this one in particular. I 
think I see her now fawning round her aunt, assuming a soft tone when she 
speaks to her, cajoling, flattering, and doing a thousand mean things to gain 
her point. Old people are so weak-minded. Besides, she will not fail to 
take advantage of the fact of her being her niece. As if that were a reason. 
A mere shop-girl! And shall we allow ourselves to be robbed in this manner 
of so noble an inheritance. Cousin Baculard ? ” 

“ Assuredly not! ” exclaimed Baculard, to whom Gigandet had at length 
succeeded in communicating his indignation; “ and rather than allow our¬ 
selves to be thus robbed—come, do you know of any means ” 

“ Perhaps I may,” replied Gigandet. “Mademoiselle Duperron is a pious 
person, and is no doubt of very rigid principles, for she is seventy-four years 

of age. If she were to discover that her niece-” 

“ I understand you,'’ interrupted Baculard, proud of giving this proof of his 
intelligence. I will make inquiries.” & & r 

“ And'whilst you are making inquiries, Mademoiselle Duperron will make 
her will, and tins, second attack of paralysis, which we hoped, and which I 
begin to fear- Wo must steal a march, cousin! Heaven knows how much I 
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detest falsehood; but what should we risk with so young, so poor, and so pretty 
a girl Are they not all alike ? First of all, and without losing a mouient, 
let us assert the facts j by and by your inquiries will furnish us with the 
proofs.” 

Baculard found nothing to object to this conclusion. At a calmer moment 
they might both have asked themselves if it was certain that their young 
cousin did really ascend to the first floor to visit Mademoiselle Duperron, 
rather than to the second or the third. But avarice is a passion which some¬ 
times confuses the understanding as much as love itself. 

Two days afterwards Mademoiselle Duperron received a letter, written in 
an unknown hand and in a hypocritical style, the anonymous author of 
which declared himself unable, notwithstanding his repugnance, to forbear 
enlightening her as to the shameful conduct of her grand-niece, Louise 
Duperron, who dishonoured the name she bore by faults for which the 
jealousy of age has usually so little indulgence. 

We must now take a hasty retrospect of the previous history of Mademoi¬ 
selle Agnes Duperron. . 

This worthy lady was a native of Bourges, and daughter of the printer 
specially privileged by the archbishop. Her father had brought her up with 
great care, and in all the piety becoming his social position and the monopoly 
which he enjoyed. Together with great personal beauty, she had received 
li'om nature one of those voices of great compass, power, and brilliancy, 
which, when softened by cultivation, produce such great effects. The organist 
of the cathedral, an intimate friend of her father’s, gave the young Agnes 
instruction in music, and with such success, that scarcely any religious cere¬ 
mony took place in which her voice did not resound through those sonorous 
vaults, the boldest perhaps which Gothic art has ever ventured to suspend 
in air. 

Towards the year 1785 there happened to pass through Bourges a company 
of operatic performers, the first tenor of which so completely supplanted the 
organist in the mind of Agnes, that at the end of six months the vocal troop 
could boast of one more leading singer, while the department of Berry had 
one the less. Agnes, who had been gifted with the happiest talent and most 
refined taste, grew weary of French music even more speedily than she had 
done of the Latin chaunts, and fled to Italy. There, under the name of the 
Signora Brambilla, she, in a short time, acquired a brilliant reputation, and 
did not resume her real name until she returned to France, still young but 
disgusted with the stage, and satisfied with the fortune she had already 
acquired. She found at Bourges that her father was dead, and was 
now replaced by her elder brother; but not having announced that 
she had acquired a fortune, this brother declared that he would never 
recoomise as a sister one who had dishonoured her family. Thinking she 
could not better punish this somewhat severe treatment, than by submitting 
to it in silence, she took up her abode in Paris, and so completely oblite¬ 
rated from her memory all recollection of the Duperrons of Bourges, that 
when the anonymous letter concocted by Baculard and Gigandet reached her, 
she was ignorant alike of the death of her brother, the utter ruin of her 
nephew, and the precarious situation of her grand-niece. We must do the 
two cousins, whom chance had recently thrown in her way, the iustice to 
acknowledge that they had never uttered to her a syllable on the subject. 

It may now be understood how it was that Mademoiselle DupeiTon, in 
reaching that age when so much has to be regretted, had not at all events to 
regret lost time. At fifty-five years of age, feeling the necessity of replacing 
by prudence the beauty she no longer possessed, she deliberated during three 
weeks whether she should enter the marriage state, or take up the practice of 
devotion, but she finally decided in favour of the latter alternative; and 
really her devotion was so easy and so light to bear, that, to make use of a 
familiar expression of her own, it was an excellent cloak which one might put 
on when out, and leave in the ante-cHhmber when at home. Unfortunately 
for the conspiracy of our two friends, when she received their epistle she was 
in her bedroom. 

“ A Duperron a shop-girl! ” she exclaimed, raising at once both the hand 
and foot she was able to command. “What can have happened tc 
them.^ This girl at least is not like her grandfather, and will not, I 
presume, refuse to see me. But where is she to be found ? A linen- 
draper in the Rue Neu^e des Petits Champs I —Marcel, take my carriage, and 
go to all the linendrapers in the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, until you find 
the one who has Mademoiselle Louise Duperron for an apprentice ; when you 
have found this young girl, bring her to me with a parcel of anything they 
may have, pocket-handkerchiefs, or neckties—no matter what.” 

Marcel had often succeeded in enterprises far more difficult than the 
present, and was not long before he returned with Louise. 

“ A pretty face,” said Mademoiselle Agues. “ Do you not think, Marcel, 
she is a little like me ? ” 

“I, madame ! ” exclaimed the young girl, terrified. 

“Marcel,” continued the old lady, smiling, “go and fetch the miniature 
which is on the drawing-room mantelpiece.” 

Marcel brought the portrait of the Signora Brambilla, in all the splendour 
of her youth, beauty, and fame. 

“ See, my child, whether you have so much to complain of; nr whether 1 
have paid you a bad compliment; there are worse likenesses than this after 
all. Your name is Duperron—Louise Duperron ? ” 

“ Yes, madame,” she replied. 

“ Your father was from Bourges” 

“ He is there still, madam.” 

“ And you are in Paris alone-” 

“ Alas ! madame, we are so poor.” 

“With that face you must have many lovers’' 

“ I, madame! I have but one lover, I assure you.” 

“ Only one! just look now at their wicked tongues, or rather at their 
wicked pens. Only one lover, poor girl! And it is with him you make all 
those appointments of which I have heard ? ” 
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Appointments! ” exclaimed Louise, blushing. “ Madame, I have appointed 
to meet him hut once, and that was yesterday evening. I had so much to say 
to him.” 

‘‘ Only once! ” said the old lady ; “how wicked the world is ! Good bye, 

my little friend; I am delighted to have seen you-Oh! but-you 

must not have the trouble of coming here for nothing; that would not he fair. 
Try one of these necklaces.” 

“ I, madame! ” said Louise. 

“Yes, I shall see better how it suits,” said Mademoiselle Duperron. 

“ Not bad, by any means. It is charming so.-Keep it, my child, and, 

in exchange, come and give me a kiss; and if any one asks you where you 
come from, say, ‘ from my old Aunt Agnes.’ ” 

“And is that really you, madame ? ” asked Louise. 

“Call me aunt,” said Mademoiselle Duperron; “and come and dine with 
me next Sunday, and don’t-forget to bring your lover with you! ” 

Some weeks elapsed, and the second attack of paralysis, as Gigandet had 
fo^-etold, came at last. Another week passed; and when the last rites were 
over, the two cousins, duly summoned by the notary of the deceased, changed 
countenance on perceiving beside the fireplace their most dangerous enemy, 
Louise Duperron. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the notary, in his most solemn tone, and clad in his 
suit of finest black, “my late client, Mademoiselle Duperron, placed in my 
hands a will, which I am now about to read to you.” 

He sat down, slowly unfolded the precious document, coughed three times, 
and read as follows :— 

“ I, the undersigned, &c., wishing to give to each of the members of my 
family, whom I have imown, a token of the affection with which they have 
inspired me, desire that my property may be divided amongst them in the 
following manner;— 

“ First, I bequeath to my cousin, Gigandet, my bedroom tongs ; they are 
the longest and the thinnest in my house. 

“ Secondly, I bequeath to my cousin, Baculard, my drawing-room bellows: 
they are the largest in my possession. ' 

“The remainder of my property I will to my beloved niece, Louise 
Duperron, who is especially charged with the execution of the above- 
mentioned legacies.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Louise, rising. But Gigandet had already heard too 
much. “ Go to the devil,” he cried, “ you and your actress of an aunt! ” 

Baculard puffed with more vehemence even than when he made his 
declaration of love. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the notary, eyeing the rotundity of the one and the 
legs of the other, “ keep your own counsel and we promise you secrecy.” 

I have reason to believe, however, that they did not take the hint.— 
Translated from the French by A. C. B. 


CONSTANCE. 


All alone, awtdle the shadows 
Flit around the spacious room; 
Save the wind, which still is sighing, 
All is silent as the tomb. 

I am calling back to memory 
All the visions of the past; 

I am thinking of thee, Constance, 
And the time I saw thee last. 

Once we loved each other fondly; 

Not a doubt crept in thy heart 
Till they slander'd me, and told thee 
1 was false~and we must part! 


It was wrong to thus believe them. 
Though I do not blame thee—no I 
When they told thee I was guilty, 
Rashly said I, “ Be it so!” 

It was wrong of me to say it— 

Many others do the same— 

Little thinking for the moment 
They are all in all to blame. 

Many hearts can tell a story 
Like the one which now I tell; 

Many lives, like mine, are blight^ 

By a rashly said “ Farewell 1” J. O. 


ADA HAET LEY. 

Chaftbe XXXII. 

During the week that Lady Bose remained at Kilrae, Frank Somers found 
incessant pretexts for visiting that place. He had some question to ask Miss 
Hartley relative to the condition of his friend, after his forced desertion of 
him; or some book which he thought might amuse the invalid; arfd, on one 
occasion, a letter to communicate from Mr. Castletou, which he wished Miss 
Hartley at once to send to her father, thinking it best that his handwriting 
should not be seen i^ the Tremaine post-bag. 

“ It is a strange affair. Miss Hartley,” said Frank, as he delivered the letter 
into her keeping. “ Bepton, the old solicitor of the Fetherston family, says 
he has discovered a deed perfectly conclusive of the right which Mr. Fether¬ 
ston has to the estates in dispute between him and Tremaine; and demands 
from Castletou whether ho would attempt to resist the claim when laid before 
the Lord Chancellor, if Lady Tremaine agrees to the transfer; and Castleton, 
knowing my friendship for Tremaine, has written to me, requesting me to 
confer with your father, in whom he seems to have great confidence, as to the 
best course to take for poor Wilfrid’s future welfare, so far as his uncle is 
concerned.” 

Ada listened gravely to Frank’s rapid statement of Mr. Castteton’s news. 
She was more aware than her companion of the character and deep-laid 
Bc’.ieines of the man with whom they had to deal; but she made no remark till 
Somers asked, “ What do you tliink of it. Miss Hartley ? I believe women 
have often a cleare.r insight into those matters than we have. You divine 
motives and thoughts more quickly than we do.” 

“ I should certainly not anticipate any good from yielding to Mr. Pether- 
ston’s claims,” she replied. “ If tlicy are just, the law will grant them. But 
I have no confidence in him ; and even if ho could liberate Lord Tremaine, 
which he may be unable to do, now that he has gone so far, I do not think 
fieedom would be very welcome to him on such terms.'* I know how bitterly 
he felt Mr. Neville’s death ; and with that remorse on his conscience, the 


stigma of insanity, and his property thus dismembered, he would hardly feel 
that he cared for life or freedom.” 

Ada spoke calmly; but her cheek was very pale, and her eyes filled with 
tears at the picture she drew of her lover’s position, 

“ I believe you are right, Miss Hartley,” said Somers; “ but don’t fear, 
we shall ferret out the truth yet, and help Tremaine to turn the tables on that 
polished iceberg of an unole of his. I often wonder whether anything would 
move that man to a good fit of passion, or any other proof that he is not the 
original of the ‘ Cold Heart ’ of the derman legend.” 

Ada thought she could have satisfied this doubt, but contented herself with; 
replying, “ I will send the letter to my father at once. His judgment will be 
better worth having than mine ; but I should not be surprised if he answers 
it in person. He spoke of coming very soon, and I hope he will take me 
back with him, before my aunt leaves for the South.” 

Somers hesitated for a moment, and then said, “Forgive my venturing to 
interfere with.yonr arrangements. Miss Hartley; but, if I might advise, do 
not leave your aunt more than you can help to her husband’s influence. He 
is capable of any selfishness; and if I am not mistaken, she has still something 
in her power, and he will not rest till he has secured it.” 

Ada shook her head, as she replied, “ I have long given up any hope either 
for or from my poor aunt, Mr. Somers; but I thank you for your caution as 
much as if I could act upon it. And now I must go to Lady Bose.” 

“ Will you give her this engraving ? ” said Somers, colouring a little. “ It 
is a view of a scene near Lord Mortlake’s place in Somersetshire, which she 
said she should much like to see in a picture. I met with it in the town.” 

Somers did not think it necessary to say he had sent for it from London ; 
but Lady Bose seemed extremely well pleased with it nevertheless; and Ada 
remarked that it was very constantly near her, during the remainder of her 
confinement to her room. 

In three days from the date of this conversation Lady Bose was able to be 
removed to Lowesside, and a pressing invitation was given to Ada to accom¬ 
pany her; but ere that time arrived she was unexpectedly summoned in a 
different direction. 

In a little rustic inn, in one of the lovely but secluded spots amid the 
mountains of North Wales, sat Egbert Fetherston, anxiously awaiting the 
arrival of a person to whom he had an hour ago sent off a messenger, and more 
than once he had questioned the landlord as to the distance, and the trustiness 
of the youth employed on the errand. At length, however, the door opened, 
and Wilson entered, looking rather less smart and well got up, but stouter 
and ruddier than when he acted as valet to Lord Tremaine, and played the 
gallant to pretty Anne Benson. 

“ I thought you were not coming, Wilson! ” exclaimed Fetherston 
impatiently; “ I must be off in half an hour to save the train at Carnarvon, 
so there is no time for preamble. How are you getting on ? ” 

“ Pretty well, sir,” replied Wilson. “ My lord seems stronger, and more 
determined-like; he does not mope so much, and walks about more; but 
sometimes I fancy he is more difficult to manage really, though he is less 
trouble in some ways, now he is more rational. I ^sked him the other day 
if he would not give up a good deal to get all right again, and be his own 
master, and he replied shortly, ‘ If you mean, would I pay you, Wilson, I can 
only tell you it would be no use, if you were inclined to play the rascal twice 
over; but if others told you to ask the question, you may say, I will have 
my rights or nothing.’ And he walked away without another word.” 

“ Very well,” said Fetherston, “ he shall not be tried at any rate. You are 
sure it is all safe ? ” 

“ Quite sure, sir,” was the reply; “ I have got all fresh servants, as you 
told me, and Simpson, who was the only man who came with us, has drunk 
himself into such a state, that he is either stupid or worse most of his time. 
The gates are locked. I have the key of one, and the man you engaged 
yourself, lives at the lodge, where the tradesmen leave what they have to 
bring; so my lord can walk about the place quite free and be in no danger.” 

“Very well, I don’t think any one is likely to find you out here,” said 
Fetherston, “ I could hardly find any one at Carnarvon who knew the place 
to bring me. All depends therefore on you, Wilson; and if you manage well, 
you know the terms; I will add to them, rather than the contrary, if you 
serve me faithfully and wisely.” 

A few minor arrangements were then made, and in less than half an hour 
master and man had left the little inn in different directions. 

Fetherston’s thoughts were too busy for sleep, though his eyes were closed, 
as he was whirled along in the train to London that night. His plans were 
being rapidly brought to a crisis, which was perhaps contrary to his wishes; 
but had pride and revenge permitted, it was too late for him to draw back, 
and he now only brooded over the best mode of bringing them to a successful 
issue. “ Fate wills it,” he thought; “ they both tempt the \yorst. Were Ada 
more complying, or Wilfrid less dangerous, or less likely to live to thwart me, 
I might have spared them and myself some of the pain and trouble which I am 
forced to bring on them.” 

So complete was the sophistry of this man of the world and of intrigue, 
that he actually persuaded himself that the objects of his resentment deserved 
their punishment for resisting the dictates of his imperious injustice. A 
few hours’ sleep on his arrival refreshed him after his long and hurried 
journey, and he went off to Mr. Bepton’s office without the slightest trace 
of the fatigue or mental conflict he had suffered, and explained his plans 
with the cool determination which always gave him such power over the old 
solicitor. 

“ Then you wish these matters pushed on at once ? ” said Mr. Bepton, 
musingly. “ You are no laggard in business, Mr. Fetherston, though your life 
has been spent irt fashion and gaiety, which generally unfits a man for action.” 

Fetherston took no notice of this remark, but replied to the first part of 
the speech. •• 

“The document T have placed in your Jiands,” said he, “suttlos the question 
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of tliG estates in your opinion, you tell me; you have only to place it before the 
proper authorities. Of course I do not understand the detail; and Lady 
Tremaine, who is the ‘next friend,’ as you call it, will not attempt to oppose 
it; so there can be little trouble in that affair, I imagine.” 

Lepton bowed assent, and Fetherston continued— 

“ Tlicii you are equally satisfied that an agent is liable for the reduction 
of rents, unless he has the authority of his employer— I mean proof of 
that authority r” 

“ Certainly,” replied Lepton; “ the thing is simple, and in such a case 
he would be liable for all the arrears thus remitted.” 

“ And for breach of trust,” said Fetherston ; fraud, in fact ? ” 

Kepton considered for a few minutes before answering, and then replied, 
<< It Avould depend on circumstances; but unless there was some collateral 
proof that it had been done with the knowledge and permission of the 
employer, I do not think there is a doubt that in law it would be con¬ 
sidered a breach of trust.” 

“Then you will at once write to Hartley,” said Fetherston, “giving him 
notice that unless he is prepared to refund the arrears of rent on the farms, a 
list of which I have here, he will have an action for breach of trust 
brought against liim. I am going down to Tremaine, and if you have any 
trusty person who understands the affair, and cun collect evidence and make 
necessary inquiries, I should like you to send him down at once.” 

“One of my clerks is a very ferret in such matters,” said Lepton, “and 
will be very well pleased with a trip into the north. Is he to be a guest at 
Tremaine Castle ” 

“ I hardly know,” said Fetherston, hesitatingly. “ Can he be trusted not 
to talk .^” 

“ He would not be my clerk if he did not know when to hold his tongue,” 
replied Lepton. “Of course I do not suppose he will be in the drawing-room ; 
but in my opinion it would be better, on all accounts, for him to be in the 
steward’s room than at any inn or lodging.” 

“Very well,” said Fetherston. “Then he may prepare to go down 
with me to-morrow; and if ho manages well, I shall not forget %is 
services, you may tell him. The affair of the estates you will push on as 
much as possible. I am rather poorer than usual, from all the expenses I 
have had lately, and shall not object to the addition to my banker’s balance.” 

Lepton smiled as he replied, “ I think I can promise you a decision in a 
very few weeks. That paper makes the affair very easy, in my opinion, 
though it is strange it was never found before.” 

“ Not so strange as it appears,” returned Fetherston. “ My late brother’s 
papers have never been properly examined since his death ; my sister-in-law 
shrinking from the task, and my nephew not particularly admiring such dry 
work as looking over old papers and memoranda. But do you think it neces¬ 
sary, or would the settlement have been sufficient ? ” 

“AVhy, Mr. Fetherston,” said the lawyer, “ you know I always told you 
the wording of the settlement was very doubtful, and I should have certainly 
advised you to make a compromise if Lord Tremaine would have consented ; 
and one or two suits in point have been decided by the present Chancellor 
dead against our case. You see it might have applied solely to daughters from 
the wording, and having been the property of your mother, brought by her 
into your family, it is very likely the court would have taken that view of the 
case, and failing daughters, it does not exactly specify any other younger 
children. However, this document settles the matter, and in less than a 
month I hope to congratulate you as master of Monckton Manor and Ellerby 
Park. I don’t think there will be any difficulties, unless your peculiar position 
as trustee for the lunatic should throw any in the way.” 

Fetherston merely nodded in reply, and rose to go, saying, “ Well, you 
know whore to send to me; and a letter or telegram would bring me up at once, 
if necessary. Send your clerk to me at my rooms by nine o’clock to-morrow 
evening. What is his name, by fhe wayl” 

“ Hay ton,” was the reply. “ He is not very prepossessing, but he is an acute 
fellow, 1 can tell you, and will do you good service—only give him full powers, 
or he will turn rusty and do nothing.” 

Fetherston carelessly assented, and left the lawyer’s rooms, assiduously 
escorted to the top of the staircase by the courteous Mr. Lepton, doubly 
attentive to the expected possessor of five thousand a year, and actual 
trustee for the whole Tremaine property. 

“ I shall not give you full powers or full confidence either, Mr. Lepton,” 
thought Fetherston as he went downstairs. “My plans must be k^t to 
myself, or even now^ there might be a crash. It’s a ticklish game. I can 
trust myself, and myself alone.” 

Chapter XXXIII. 

“ Then you will come to us the day after to-morrow, Ada,” was the 
parting request of Lady Lose Neville, as she took leave of her kind friends, 
and Ada smilingly assented, for she had become sincerely attached to her 
quondam rival, perliaps more kindly disposed towards her from the conviction 
that the heart which had been but slightly if at all touched by Lord 
Tremaine, was in a fair wa^y of being given to Lord Tremaine’s friend. 

On the morning of her expected visit, Ada rose with rather pleasant 
anticipations of a few days among younger and more cheerful companions 
than her aunt, whose health and spirits were fast decaying under the influence 
ot her careles.s, yet arbitrary husband, and descended to the breakfast-room 
with an unusually light air. 

“Here is a letter for you from your father, Ada,” said Mrs. Gascoyne; 

“ it has ‘ immediate ’ on it. I hope he does not want you back, for it would 
be well for you to cultivate the Nevilles.” 

Ada eagerly tore open the letter; her face grew pale and troubled at the 
first tew lines; and when she had finished its hasty perusal, she burst into 
an ungovernable paroxysm of tears. 

“What is it ? what is it ? ” exclaimed Mrs. Gascoyne, astjjnished at this 
unusual burst from her niece. 


Ada replied by giving the letter to her aunt; and tlien burying her face iu 
her hands, she wept unrestrainedly for a few minutes, while Mrs. Gascoyiio 
more deliberately perused the letter which had produced so much emotion. 
It was from Mr. Hartley, and ran thus;— 

“My dearest child must summon all her firmness to meet the fresh trial 
which is before her, and trust in the ultimate vindication of truth and inno¬ 
cence, which time will surely bring. I know not, my love, whether you will 
be much surprised to hear that Mr. Fetherston gave me notice some ten 
days or more ago, that I might consider my agency as terminating in March 
next; for it has been plain that he owed me no good will for my zeal iu Lord 
Tremaine’s behalf, and I was perhaps some check on his undisputed reigu 
here. I was sorry, for as you know, my dear child, my property is far too 
small to give my Ada the comforts she requires without the income I receive 
for the agency; and I know also how you love this pretty homo of ours. 
Still, I did uot fear finding some other means of increasing my income, and 
determined not to tell you till I had formed some plan, or till you returned to 
me ; but now all is changed, and I have to add to the tidings what will be 
far worse to bear. It is a long story ; hut I will only tell you what will be 
intelligible to you. 

“ When Lord Tremaine came of age he sanctioned, indeed desired, my 
reducing the rents of some three or four farms, which ho considered too high 
for the tenants; hut as they were on lease, it could only be done at present 
by remitting part of the rents till a fresh agreement could be made; and this 
has gone on ever since. But now Mr. Fetherston, and a lawyer’s clerk who 
has been down here for several days past, accuses me of embezzlement of 
monies, and of conniving with the tenants to fraudulently cheat their land¬ 
lord of his due. Unluckily I have no written authority from liOrd Tremaine; 
and I believe, but cannot prove, that some of my accounts rendered to him 
have hee’i altered or suppressed. I believe, indeed, that I have been deficient 
in caution in not requiring more precise instructions, receipts, and other 
securities from Lord Tremaine; but he was so perfectly honourable, and the 
understanding between us was so clear, that I should have felt great 
reluctance to have shown the least symptom of suspicion. 

“Well, my dear Ada, the end of this confidence on my part is, a notice 
that if I cannot find the money, which they pretend is deficient in ray 
accounts, within a week, an action uot only for debt, but for breach of trust, 
will be commenced against me; and even if I could find the required 
sum, I would not thus tacitly confess that I have been guilty of what they 
accuse me. It is on your account, my darling child, that I dread most what 
is before me ; but I know my Ada is no common character, and that for her 
father’s sake she will bear up against what is before us. I cannot doubt 
that truth will eventually prevail; but that there is much that is painful 
before us, I will not conceal from you. I confess it would in some respects 
be a com lor t to me to have you with me; but yet it is perhaps better for 
you to be under your aunt’s protection in my present uncertain position. And 
now, my dearest child, I need add no more. My Ada will need no assurance 
of the innocence of her loving father, Gilbert Hartley.” 

“ It seems to me, my dear, that your father has been very imprudent,” said 
Mrs. Gascoyne, as she laid down the letter with a half pe’^lexed, half 
disapproving air. “ I remember his old notions of philanthropy, and trust, 
and generosity, and all that sort of thing. I always thought they would 
bring him into trouble.” 

“ Not a word against my father, aunt,” said Ada, with flashing eyes, in 
spite of her recent tears. “ I am doubly ^roud of him, from the very qualities 
which have exposed him to the villany of others.” 

“Yillauyis a very strong word,” said Mrs. Gascoyne. “ Lememher, my 
dear, that you are applying it to a man of well-known character and liigli 
position.” 

“ I know well to whom I apply it, aunt,” said Ada, firmly ; “ perhaps few 
know him so well. However, we will uot discuss the subject. I must act, 
not talk. How soon can I go ? I must join my father directly; to-morrow 
morning, or even to-night I should like to go,” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Gascoyne, “you cannot set off in that way without 
ail escort, or any arrangement made for your father to meet you. I could not 
think of it; and I really cannot see you would do any good. You would be 
much better with me than in your father’s way, if he gets into prison—as I 
suppose he will, from what he says.” 

“ I majr have to do many more strange things than travel without an 
escort,” said Ada, whose calmness seemed restored by her aunt’s want of 
sympathy, and the necessity of acting for herself. “ However, I have quite 
made up my mind. My place is at my father’s side; and I suppose you will 
not refuse to send me as far as the railway station.” 

“ You are so hasty, Ada,” said her aunt—“ you quite upset my nerves. 
You forget I am not so strong as I used to be. Of course you can have the 
carriage, and Johnson will go with you as far as Glasgow, and then you can 
ask your father to meet you at Derby.” 

Ada did not say, as she felt inclined, “If he is not in prison ;” for, in 
the midst of her own affliction, she could feel for her aunt’s weak character, 
acted on by the position in which she had placed herself, but quickly replied, 

“ Thank you, aunt, that is all I shall require; and now I had better write to 
Lady Lose^ if you will send a servant over to Lowesside.” 

“ What can you say ? ” asked her aunt. “ It will seem so strange.” 

“ Say that I am suddenly recalled to my father,” replied Ada, impatiently. 

“ The truth may very likely he soon known to every body.” 

Unable to bear more Ada left the apartment, and hastily sought her own 
room, where she gave way to another burst of tears, in spite of her efforts to 
preserve firmness and composure. It was not long, however, that she thus 
indulged her feelings, she was too unselfish in her love for her father to think 
of mere personal griefs, and she dried her eyes, wrote a loving though hasty 
note to Lady Lose, adding a request that Mr. Somers would send her an 
address, to which her father might write if he had anything to communicate 
to him. 
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“ I fear, dear Lady Rose,” wrote Ada, “ he will soon be unable to take any 
steps liimsclf on Lord Tremaine’s behalf, should any fresh events occur, and 
Mr. Somers would be the only real friend left to your unhappy cousin.” 

This note despatched, Ada wrote to her father all the warm gushing feelings 
which had so little vent in the cold atmosphere of Mrs. Gascoyne’s weak 
selfishness, assuring him that lie might depend fully on her firmness, and that 
in three days she should be with him. 

Her packing and other little arrangements occupied her till luncheon, and 
so great was the relief of action that she met her aunt with greater composure 
than that lady could comprehend after her agitation of the morning. Before 
they had finished the meal, however, Mr. Somers was announced, with a 
request to see Miss Hartley for a few minutes, and Mrs. Gascoyne, who had 
not quite completed her discussion of some scolloped salmon, desired her niece 
to go to him in the library. 

Mr. Somers eagerly advanced as Ada entered, and cordially pressed her 
hand as he led her to a seat. 

“I hope I am not impertinent in coming, my dear Miss Hartley,” said 
Somers ; “ but I thought—I feared from your note to Rose—Lady Rose, I 
mean—that—that something v^ery untoward had happened, and I could not 
help offering you my best services, if I can be of any use.” 

Ada was deeply touched by the warm, kindly tone, even more than the words. 
“ Read this,” said she; “ you know enough of Mr. Fetherston to understand 
his proceedings, and I cannot explain it so well as my father’s letter will.” 

Somers rapidly read the letter, and then exclaimed, “ Cowardly rascal! 
he feared your father, that is very clear. But it must fail. Miss Hartley, do 
not be disheartened. Fetherston is playing a deep but desperate game, and 
if truth and energy can beat him, he will lose yet. I doubt even now whether 
he will carry it to extremities.” 

Ada shook her head, and replied gravely, “ I believe he will. It is no use 
deceiving ourselves with false hopes.” 

“You are right, perhaps,*’said Somers; “but let the worst happen, and 
it shall go hard if I don’t find out Tremaine; and then we shall soon set 
matters straight. I am very sceptical as to his insanity, and am pretty I 
should soon be able to defeat all Fetherston’s schemes, if I could but sHte 
poor fellow, and get some grounds to go upon.” 

Ada smiled sadly. She was less sanguine than the dess deeply interested, 
though kind-hearted young man. 

“ I will not despair for my father’s sake,” she said ; “ but I cannot but see 
that it will be no easy thing to defeat plans deeply laid, especially when it is 
Lord Tremaine’s nearest relations who are in question. However, I shall 
know more when I have seen my father. I shall tell him of all your kindly 
interest; and it will be a comfort to him to know that he has a friend, and 
one, too, on whom he had no claim.” 

“ I have a message to deliver,” added Somers, hastily, as the opening of a 
door and approaching footsteps announced the advent of Mrs. Gascoyne. 
“ Lady Rose bade me say that she shall depend on hearing the whole truth 
from you, from time to time, and that she and Lady Mortlake insist on your 
going to them, in case—in case it should be any comfort to you,” he added. 
“ You have real friends there also, dear Miss Hartley ; and I believe, I hope 
they feel differently about poor Tremaine than they did. Here is a little 
packet from Lady Rose. She had not time to write before I came away, but 
she sent this instead.” 

Somers had just put a tiny packet into Ada’s hands, when her aunt 
entered, and after a suflicient prolonging of his visit to be decently polite, 
he took his leave, and Ada quickly went to her room to open her little box, 
as it seemed to be. It contained a beautiful ring which she had seen Lady 
Rose wear, and a few words begging her to wear it as a- memorial, that she 
had real and true friends who would ever be ready to serve her, addii^, “ In 
a fortnight we shall be at Mortlake Castle till Easter, perhaps later. Write to 
me there, dear Ada.” 

Ada shed tears of pleasure over her little gift, and the cold heavy feeling 
at her heart seemed lessened by the certainty that she and her father were 
not without true and powerful friends. 

“Ah, poor Wilfrid,” she thought, “your fate is worse than mine. Alone, 
cut off from all who love you, a wretched memory always on your heart. I 
ought not to complain of my troubles when I think of yours.” 

She took leave of her aunt that night, as that lady was not fond of being 
disturbed early, and Ada’s journey would begin at an early hour. Mrs. 
Gascoyne shed a few tears on parting with her niece, and put a £50 note 
into her hands, but she seemed unwilling or afraid to say much, or to make 
any promise for the future. 

“I cannot tell what we shall do till Mr. Gascoyne returns,” she said. “We 
may go abroad, and he is too fond of Mr. Fetherston to like to take any part 
against him, so your father must not depend on me, my dear, in the scrape 
he has got into. I will do what I can for you, my love, but I have but little 
in my power. However, it will keep you from distress after my death, if any¬ 
thing happens to make you dependent on your own exertions.” 

The good lady then hurriedly kissed her niece, and rang for her maid, as if 
to put a stop to any questions or remonstrances on the young girl’s part, while 
Ada left her with burning cheeks and a proud swelling at her heart. 

“ She does not mean it,” she thought. “ It is others, not herself, who have 
done this.” 

After completing a few last preparations Ada retired for the night, exhausted 
by the events of the day, and slept soundly till the maid came to rouse her for 

early breakfast and departure which awaited her. 

Chapter XXXIV. 

It was the first time that Ada had travelled alone, and she felt nervous and 
desolate when her aunt’s servant left her, after seeing her safely in a first- 
class carriage, and mjjking every possible arrangement for her comfort. She 
struggled against the feeling, however, asking herself how she was likely to 
meet bravely what lay before her if she shrank from such trifling incon¬ 


veniences. She drew her veil down, ensconced herself in her corner,’ and 
began to read or appear to read the volume she had brought with her, while 
her companions, an elderly well-to-do looking man, and a younger but not so 
prepossessing an individual, exchanged newspapers and remarks from time to 
time, the elder of the two gentlemen kindly offering Ada a statistical paper, 
by way of light entertainment during the journey. 

They went on in this way for about two hours, and Ada began to think a 
solitary journey was not quite such a formidable affair as she had fancied, when 
her attention was attracted by an unusual rocking of the train, and an excla- 
mation of “ Good Heavens! we are going off the rail,” from the younger of 
her companions. 

The next moment, a crash, and loud screams were heard; but the carriage 
in which Ada was, after a sudden and violent jolt, stood still; and the old 
gentleman, who had held firmly by the arms of his scat during the momentary 
shock, looked out of the window, exclaiming, “What an escape! the coupling- 
irons have broken, and our carriag-e has not been drawn after the others. My 
dear young lady, do not look so frightened ; we are safe now’.” 

Ada was trembling violently ; but she tried to conceal her terror, while the 
younger gentleman tried to open the djor, and extricate the party from their 
position. 

“ Better not, better not,” said the elder traveller; “ we are as well here 
and the scene will be a terrible one, I fear.” . w * 

“ I have no fancy for being boxed up here,” replied his companion; “ and 
there’s no knowing what may happen next. I shall feel decidedly safer off 
the rails.” 

“ Perhaps we may be of use,” said Ada, timidly, “ if any one is hurt.” 

“ You don’t look much fit for that,” said the old gentleman, shaking his 
head ; “ you are as white as a sheet, and your hand shakes. ^ You had better 
stay here.” 

Ada, however, was not to be persuaded. She followed the sturdy looking 
“ save-himself ” man out of the carriage, and the older gentleman, who had 
conceived a great kindness for the lovely young creature apparently so unpro¬ 
tected, would not allow her to go alone ; but more slowly left his safe position, 
and gently drew Ada’s hand under his arm as they stood for a few minutes 
bewildered at the confusion around. 

Two second-class carriages and one third-class appeared to have suffered 
much from the accident, and the officials and some of the passengers w’ero 
doing their utmost to disengage their hapless tenants from,their imprison¬ 
ment, and to disentangle the maimed and wounded from the wreck of the 
n^ore shattered vehicles, 

“We can do nothing at present, my dear young lady,” said the old gentle¬ 
man ; “ we had better walk on to that station I see in the distance, and to 
which the injured persons will be brought; at least, if you can manage it with 
the help of my arm—no weak one for sixty-eight, by the way.” 

Ada gratefully assented, and though half-powerless from alarm, she made 
a vigorous effort to rally her strength, and the old gentleman, taking a flask 
from his pocket, insisted on her drinking a little of its contents before 
proceeding further. 

“ And now, my dear young lady,” he said, “ I may as well tell you who I am, 
since I mean to take care of you for the present. My name is Tylney, Sir 
Henry Tylney; my place is in Devonshire, out I have been visiting iii Scot¬ 
land, and here’s the end of my trip. However, I shall be pleased if I can bo 
of use to you in the midst of our misfortunes.” 

Ada had never heard the name as it happened, and had little idea that she 
was speaking to one who was not only related to, but held the fate of her 
lover partly in his hands; but she was relieved to be under the protection of 
so respectable an old gentleman, and walked on by his side, informing him 
simply in return of her name, and that she was returning to her father in 
Derbyshire; and the busy scene which quickly followed banished all further 
thought for the moment. 

Several persons were assisted into the station much injured, though still 
able to take some care of themselves; but three or four were carried on planks 
evidently severely maimed, and while the guards and some of the passengers 
who had assisted them returned to the train to see what could be done next, 
Ada and Sir Henry, with one or tw’o others, proceeded to do their utmost for 
the sufferers, under the direction of a surgeon, who had luckily been travelling 
in the train. A lady with a broken arm, a child with a collar-bone broken, 
and a young man with a dislocated shoulder, were among the sufferers 
whose injuries required prompt attention ; the two last were soon attended to 
by the surgeon, assisted by one or two persons who held the fractured limbs, 
as they were set, and Ada did her best to support and soothe the poor lady, 
whose whole frame was sadly shaken, till the more tedious operation could be 
accomplished, after tlft necessary appliances had been obtained. Her husband, 
who had been stunned, but not injured by the accident, however, now made 
his appearance, and Ada was at leisure to look round her, when her attention 
wa:. drawn to a man of no very prepossessing appearance, who was lying com¬ 
paratively neglected for the sufferers with more friends or more attractions, 
though his groans bespoke great pain. Ada approached him, and kindly 
asked him where he was hurt. 

“ My head, my head! ” he groaned. “ I am all over pain.” 

Ada examined his head, and found a deep wound near the temple, and 
the back much swollen and bruised. She bathed the cut, and bound it up 
with her handkerchief, and applied some eau de Cologne she had in her 
pocket to the bruise and the lips and hands of the patient, who thanked her 
faintly for her kindness; and as the young girl saw him revive a little under 
her care, she began really to get interested in her patient, and busied herself 
in arranging some cusliions which had been brought in, to make him a little 
more comfortable. She then went to Sir Henry Tylney, to ask him for a 
little of the wine which he had given her a short time before; and he came 
with her to the patient. 

“ What is your name, my good man he asked, after giving him as much 
wine us he thought prudent. 
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“ John Smith—if you like,” said the man. “ My name is no consequence 
to any one. One will do as well as another.” 

“ Where can you he taken to ? ” persisted the good baronet, undeterred by 
the man’s sullenness. 

The hospital, I suppose,” he replied, sullenly. “ I’m not going to spend 
money, and I’ve not got much left-” 

A groan interrupted his utterance—he had moved his head too suddenly— 
and a sharp pang shot through the wound. 

« Yon must keep quiet,” said Ada, soothingly, “ and I will bring the doctor 
to you; but do not think about money just now. Try and be still.” 

No, no,” said Sir Henry, kindly; “ we’ll see about that, and will get 
you attended to, my good fellow, without your troubling yourself as to the 
cost.” 

The man extended his hand, and Sir Henry kindly took it in his. 

‘‘ I didn’t think any one would speak to me again like you and this dear 
young lady,” said he. “ I don’t deserve it, I know I don’t.” And again he 
groaned, but more from mental than bodily pain. 

The doctor was now at hand, and Ada called him to her patient, whom 
he examioed rapidly but attentively. 

“ It’s the brain chiefly,” said he; ■ out he is much shaken altogether; 
therefore I can hardly teU what is the extent of the mischief, unless he were 
in bed.” ^ 

‘‘What is to.be done with the poor sufferers?” asked Sir Henry. “Is 
there any inn near ? ” 

“ They had better be taken to Moffatt,” replied the doctor. “ The injured 
passengers will all need good medical attendance, and quiet for some time at 
least. The broken limbs are the least part of the mischief; there is a ter¬ 
rible shock to the nervous system in most of the cases.” 

The doctor’s attention was called to a fresh patient at the moment, and Sir 
Henry turned to Ada, saying, “ I have no fancy for trusting myself again in 
a train to-day, and I daresay you are not more inclined for it than I am. 
Suppose we remain here while my servant goes to Moffatt for a post-chaise, 
and then we will stay at Moffatt, or perhaps at the next stage for to-night, 
and recover our nerves a little.” 

“And this poor man,” said Ada, who took a strange interest in her charge, 
perhaps from the peculiar feeling often excited by those who have been 
assisted by us. 

“Well, he shall go too, if you wish,” said Sir Henry. “You have been 
such a little heroine that you deserve to have your good work completed.” 

The man evidently heard the dialogue, for he tuimed suddenly towards Ada 
with a look of more grateful emotion than she could have believed his harsh 
features could express; but he did not speak, and she went to the lady she 
had before assisted, and helped her husband*to arrange a more comfortable 
resting-place for her. 

An hour wore slowly away in endeavours to alleviate the sufferings of the 
injured passengers, and the necessary aiTangements on the part of the railway 
officials, and by that time the line was cleared of the wreck, and an engine 
had arrived to take on the remaining carriages, in some of which the 
sufl’erers were placed, and Sir Henry Tybiey, Ada, and the so-called John 
Smitli only remained, awaiting the arrival of the post-chaise. At last the 
vehicle appeared, the patient was lifted in and supported as well as could be 
managed, while his benefactors took their places opposite to him; and the 
carriage moved on at a slow pace to Moffatt. But carefully as the removal 
was accomplished, and in spite of the fortitude which Smith displayed, he >yas 
evidently in great suffering; and when he was safely taken into the inn, and 
placed on a sofa till a doctor arrived, he was feverish and wandering. 

Dr. Andrews shook his head when he had examined his patient, and told 
Sir Henry that he feared the spine was injured, and the brain in a high state 
of irritation from the wound, and it appeared to him, a previous bad habit 
of body. 

“ It will go very hard with him, I doubt,” said the young doctor; “ and he 
docs not seem very able to have the necessary attention he will want for some 
time, to judge from his appearance.” 

“ I will be answerable for that,” said Sir Henry. “ It were hard in a 
Christian land, if, when such an accident happens, the good Samaritan’s 
example were of no avail. Besides, I feel, I hardly know why, interested in 
the poor feUow, for I cannot help thinking there is something uncommon in 
him; and the young lady you saw below is very anxious the care she has be¬ 
stowed on him should not be lost.” 

“ Well, I will come again in an hour, when he is in bed, and examine him 
further^” said the doctor. “ I should not be surprised if there is more 
mischief than appears at first sight.” ^ 

Sir Henry assented, and after giving the necessary otocts, returned to Ada, 
who was beginning to feel the effects of the alarm and excitement she had 
gone through, and who, her kind old friend saw', was looking terribly exhausted 
and ill. , 

“ I must take* care of you next, I see,” said Sir Henry; “ we will have 
dinner, and then you must lie down quietly, and go very early to bed. There, 
fancy yourself my daughter for the time being. I have one just about your 
age, so just establish yourself on that sofa. I am sure your father would be 
sadly upset at those white cheeks and trembling hands, and we must alter 
matters before you go to him.” 

Ada was fain to obey, for she was really beginning to feel too ill to sit up; 
and she lay quietly on the sofa while Sir Henry wrote one or two letters, 
^ ^^^ch he put into her hands on its completion. 

“There,” said he, “you must give me the address, and I will send it off 
with one to my own folks.” 

Ada found, to her surprise, that the letter was to her father, giving him a 
very gentle account of the accident, but telling him that it was uncertain 
whether they should be able to leave even on the following day, as Miss 
Hartley was slightly indisposed with the shock and exhaustion, and another 
day’s rest might prevent any risk. 


She felt, in spite of her rtf -Stance to remain an hour from her father, that 
Sir Henry was right; and that, if she persisted in proceeding too soon on 
her journey, she might only embarrass her father by an illness on her 
arrival; and she gratefully returned the letter to her kind friend,' giving 
him the necessary address. 

“Tremainehe repeated. “What, my poor young cousin’s place—I 
mean the Lord Tremaine, who is now ‘ under the Chancellor’s care,’ as the 
phrase goes.” 

“My father has been Lord Tremaine’s agent and land-steward for some 
years,” replied Ada, with a glowing cheek. “ Is he a relation of yours, then. 
Sir Henry ? ” 

“ His father was my first cousin,” replied the old baronet, “ and I am a 
nominal trustee for the poor young fellow himself. But I told his uncle 
he must not expect me to act.” 

Ada was silent; she dared not enter on the subject further, unless Sir 
Henry himself led the way, much as she longed to interest him in Wilfrid’s 
favour. He resumed the topic, however, after a short pause, saying, “ That 
duel was a bad business. Of course I know but little about it. But then, to 
jilt a poor young thing like his pretty cousin, and then shoot her brother, 
unless he was insane, was unpardonable.” 

“ Forgive my differing with you, dear sir,” said Ada, timidly, “ but I have 
just left Lady Bose Neville, ana a gentleman who was his second ; and all of 
them, even Lord and Lady Mortlake, are satisfied that Lord Tremaine 
was innocent of Mr. Neville’s death, though the affair is very mysterious at 
present.” 

“ But how the deuce could that be ? ” exclaimed Sir Henry. 

Ada explained the affirmation of both the- young nobleman and his friend 
as to the position of the pistol; but she felt she dared not even hint at Mr. 
Fetherston’s share in the affair till she knew more of her companion, and he 
could hardly understand the possibility of such an assertion being true. 

“ For poor Tremaine himself there may be some excuse, as he is hardly 
responsible for his words and actions,” said Sir Henry; “ but I wonder at his 
se^l^ coolly maintaining such a possibility.” 

IBy father does not believe Lord Tremaine is in the state of mind 
supposed,” said Ada, timidly. “ He has known him intimately from a boy, 
and it is his firm conviction that there has been some evil agency at work m 
the affair.” 

Sir Henry looked puzzled, and said, “ I will not fatigue you with talking 
of it now, my dear young lady. You have as much too bright a colour in your 
cheeks now as you had too little before. But if I have any reason to believe 
Tremaine has not been fairly treated, I will not let the matter rest. Perhaps 
I may see your father and talk to him about it.” 

Ada was well content to hear this, and to let the matter rest, and she lahl 
her head down on the pillow of the couch, and closed her aching eyes with 
more quietness than she had done since her news from Tremaine. 

When dinner was served Ada could not eat a morsel, and the shivering and 
faintness which she tried in vain to overcome at last fairly compelled her to go 
to bed, and, when Dr. Andrews came to pay his second visit, he said she had an 
intermittent fever, and must keep her bed for two or three days; a sentence 
which she heard with no small dismay. His report of John Smith, as he stiil 
called himself, was yet worse than he anticipated; there was a severe wound 
in the back, which was so inflamed that it threatened erysipelas, and his head 
was rapidly becoming worse, and delirium evidently commencing. 

“ I see small chance for him,” he said; “ he is strong, but has been a free 
liver, I should say, and the blood is in a bad state, which will play sad work 
with a wound like that.” 

“ Well, do your best,” said Sir Henry. “Get my fair young charge well, 
doctor; and if you can pull that poor fellow through, I shall really be glad. 
Bemember, I am his banker.” 

Dr. Andrews took the hint and the fee, and acted on both by returning 
that night, and early in the morning, when he pronounced Ada better, but 
Smith progressing but too rapidly in the direction he had predicted. 

Ada, who had a naturally excellent constitution, and no fine-lady invalidism 
about her, rallied indeed beyond the doctor’s hopes, and actually came down to 
drink tea with Sir Henry, wrapped up in no end of mufflings by the kindly 
Scotch landlady. 

“ I am delighted to see you, Miss Hartley,” said the good old baronet, 
establishing her on the sofa. “ I mean to deliver you to your father in person, 
I assure you, lest you get into another scrape, and I lose all my credit; 
though, unluckily, I ought to be in London two days from this time.” 

“ Oh, I shall be quite well to-morrow,” said Ada; “ at least quite well 
enough to travel; but I could not think of taking you out of your way. If 
you go with me to Derby I shall be quite-” 

As she spoke the door opened, and, with a cry of surprise and delight, she 
sprang from the sofa, and was clasped in her father’s arms. 

“ My darling! thank Heaven, you are safe! But you must have suffered 
terribly; and, alas! I have little” to cheer you,” was the eplamation of the 
naturally composed, strong Gilbert Hartley, as he kissed his child again and 
again. 

“ You must thank my kind friend. Sir Henry Tylney,” she said, as her 
father at last placed her on the sofa, and she turned to the smiling, well- 
pleased baronet. 

“I think I remember your name. Sir Henry,” said Mr. Hartley, after offer¬ 
ing manly and warm thanks to that gentleman. “ Are you not a relative ol 
the Tremaine family ? ” 

Sir Henry assented, adding, “ Come, we will talk no more till you have had 
some refreshment, Mr. Hartley;” and ringing the bell the baronet gave the 
necessary order. 

Mr. Hartley, however, could neither rest nor eat till he liad fully satisfied 
himself of the whole story of the accident, and that his^daughter had sustained 
no real injuiw. 

“ I think I shall commit my other patient to your care as well as your 
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daughter, Mr. Hartley/’ said Sir Henry. ** Miss Hartley will be butter tor 
remaining quiet for two or three days, and I ought to be elsewhere, and 
Hr. Andrews says forty-eight liours will decide Smith’s fate.” 

Mr. Hartley smiled rather sadly, as he replied, “ I shall be glad to be of 
any service to you, Sir Henry ; but we can talk of that presently.” 

A momentary glance at his daughter, who was bending oyer a little spaniel 
which had made its way into the room, and tried to be friends with its fair 
tenant, told the old baronet that Mr. Hartley had something influencing his 
plans, too painful for Ada to hear at present. 

Sir Henry therefore turned the conversation to other topics, and Mr. 
Hartley so far controlled his anxieties for the time as to talk with his usual 
manly, shrewd sense and information, and Sir Henry was decidedly prepos¬ 
sessed with the father, as well as the daughter, before the latter was fairly 
sent off to bed by her guardians. 

You are a sad invalid yet, I can see, my child,” said her father. “ You 
must not leave your room to-morrow; or at least not till both the doctor 
and I give you leave.” 

Ada smiled, and with laudable docility allowed herself to be consigned 
to the care of their hostess, Mrs. M^Clintoch. 

(To bo oontinmdj 


TO A CHILD, 


What a dower of wealth there lies, 
Little urchin, in thine eyes 1 
Who can tell, or who can guess 
Half their brightness would confess; 
Who can tell the thought rtlat brings 
All the worth of human things, 
Mingling with the light of love. 
Falling gently from above; 

All the glory glancing through, 
Bursting from those eyes of blue ! 

I have watch'd thee day by day; 

I have list thee, darling, pray; 

I have heard the words of worth 
From thy young heart gushing forth. 
From thy pure heart undefiled. 
Priceless words, thou darling child 1 
Wc would ever have thee so, 

Spotless as the fallen snow— 
Spotless, stainless, only light 
Creeping softly o'er the white. 

That thy earth-born brightness lie 
In the light of God on high. 


Thou hast naught from life to fear, 
Though thou walk a pilgrim here. 
Heavy laden, weary, sore. 

Thrust by fate from door to door. 

If the self-same beauty grow 
In the man as it doth now, 

Shut God in thy heart, and then 
Thou canst face the gaze of men; 

Thou shalt win the goal at last. 

Ay, and smile upon the past; 

Smile, and like a dying day 
Shed a glory on the way 
Thou hast trodden, on the track 
That thou leavest, looking back 
With no sad or vain regret. 

Looking forward, bolder yet 
Bolder for a life well spent. 

Bolder for the quiet content 
Stealing through thee, with the thought 
Of a future blessing-fraught. 

Of a future without end. 

Heaven thy home, and God thy friend. 

M. B. 


A HE BQINE OF ’76. 

I don’t like to hear the noise of those hammers. The dull sound of labour¬ 
ing picks breaks upon the ear with monotonous regularity. They arc making 
tracks for a railroad, and I am not pleased with the “improvement,” as some 
call it, for a pleasant farm-house and its surrounding fields that sloped from 
high and undulating hills have vanished for ever before its nod. 

The great genii^ of enterprise, with his ugly shears of commerce, is clipping 
at the poor wings of poetry and romance, till, I fear, by-and-by, they will 
have power only to flap along the ground, their ethereal faculties chained 
down to stock-taking and invoices. 

I am sorry the house has gone, for there were some recollections connected 
with its history, for the sake of which it would be pleasant could it have been 
spared. An old, red farmhouse, surrounded by fields of waving corn in the 
autumn time, and overhung by the branches of fruit trees, golden wuth the 
fulness of time, is a sight of picturesque beauty in a rich valley; especially 
if a lofty mountain looms up in the background, or a chain of forest trees 
stretches away into the clear, mellow atmosphere beyond. 

In that farmhouse before us—I am speaking now as if it stood in the old spot 
—the widow of noble Captain Pierpont lived some twenty years ago. The lady 
was a fine specimen of “ old-time women; ” dignified, even commanding in 
manner, with a fresh bloom upon her cheek, a finely-moulded forehead, and a 
deep, earnest expression in her yet bright eyes. 

She was a woman of refined and cultivated mind, who in youth had known 
no stint of wealth, and who had never, till she emigrated to the wilderness of 
the New World, soiled her white fingers even with household work. 

Father and husband were both dead. The remains of the former reposed 
in another country beneath a marble monument; the latter had now slept two 
years in the little burying-ground beside the wooden church in sight of the 
red farmhouse, and a small grey stone marked the spot where his ashes 
mingled with the dust. 

One day, during the hardest campaign of our sturdy soldiers, the widow 
Pierpont was alone at the farm. Pomp, a negro servant, had gone on some 
errand, which would detain him till nightfall; and Aleck, the hired man, had 
wounded his hand in the morning with an axe, so that he was quite dis¬ 
abled, and obliged to return to his home about a mile distant, which, by the 
way, was the nearest homestead to the old red farmhouse.- 

The widow’s four brave sons, of ages varying from eighteen to twenty-six, 
had started but two days previously for the field of their country’s battle. 

While the widow anticipated that in all probability some, perhaps all, of her 
treasures would be smitten by the ruthless hand of war, her cheek was still 
unblanched, and a holy hope sat in the repose of her beautiful features. Only 
now and then she turned to the open Bible before her, and read a few con¬ 
soling passages, and straightway resumed her work with a trusting smile. 
Ah ! patriotism found an enduring home in many such a gentle breast! 

Suddenly from the distance came a sound like the trampling of horses’ feet, 
and a great cloud of dust betokened the approach of travellers hurrying to 
their destination. The widow moved to the door, and shading her eyes from 


the intense sunshine, watched their progress. They drew nearer, and in 
another moment three horsemen wheeled up before the door and alighted. 

They wore military costume, and were all fine-looking men. The foremost 
gentleman far exceeded the others by his imposing figure and the expression 
of his countenance. It needed no introduction to assure the widow that this 
WM George Washington. With that courtesy which always characterised 
him he bowed gracefully to the widow as he olandly asked if he could find 
rest and refreshment. 

“ Our horses are wearied. We have ridden since nine this morning, and 
would fain recruit,” he added. 

“Certainly, gentlemen, and welcome,” she replied, smilingly, throwing 
wide open the inner door as they dismounted. 

“ Our poor beasts! ” said one of the officers, patting his smoking horse. 
“ I would they could be attended to immediately. Is there a groom or a 
servant about your house, madam, who could rub them down and feed them } 
I will reward him liberally.” 

“We require no reward in this household, sir,” replied the widow; “if 
you will lead the horses round, they shall be cared for.” 

The animals were conducted to the stable, and there left, although the 
officer looked in vain for indications that there were men stirring in the place. 

“Make yourself perfectly comfortable, gentlemen,” said the widow, “and 
excuse me while I prepare you refreshment. You must be hungry as well as 
fatigued.” 

In another moment the widow was in the stable unsaddling the poor 
horses—work to which she was not accustomed, but which she nevertheless 
could do in time of need, being a woman of strong muscular frame and great 
energy. She knew it must be done by herself, or not at all. As for the men 
and horses, they were completely jaded out. She with clean straw rubbed 
the animals down with her own hands, led them into their stalls, and pre¬ 
pared and gave them food. After changing her dress, she returned to the 
parlour, where the officers having unbuckled their swords and donned their 
caps, sat conversing together, evidently enjoying a delightful rest. 

As the widow stepped over the threshold of the room, one of the officers was 
iust remarking to his companions, “ He was one of my best men, and as fine- 
looking a young fellow as ever volunteered.” 

“ Do you speak of young Pierpont.^ ” asked another. 

“ Yes, he fell yesterday, pierced by thi'ee balls. Poor fellow ! it was a hard 
fate for such a boy.” 

For one moment the cheek of the wobaan was blanched—the heart of the 
mother shocked; but she spoke almost calmly as she asked, “ Which of them 
was it, sir ” 

“ Henry Pierpont, if I am not mistaken. Was he known to you? ” 

Was he known to her ? Oh! the torture that followed that question! 
Henry ! her noble first-born; he who had taken the place of the dead at 
their board, and with a gravity beyond his years carried out the plans his 
father left unfinished! 

And now his blue eyes were closed for e¥er—his bright locks soiled in the 
dust. Oh! the thought was anguish! A deathly faintness came over her, 
but she rallied with a great effort, and said as calmly as before, as she turned 
her head away, “ He was my son, sir.” 

They did not see the widow’s face as she walked quickly but firmly from 
the room. 

“ Now, Heaven forgive me! I feel as if I had done a cowardly thing,” 
murmured the officer, while his lips grew pale with emotion. “ Coming here 
to partake of this woman’s hospit^ty, I have cruelly stabbed her to the 
heart.” 

“ You are not to blame, my friend,” said Washington, in his deep tones, 
in which was blended a sudden pathos. “Neither, if I read her aright, 
would she recall the child, who has bravely fallen in his country’s cause. That is 
no common woman. Her very face speaks of her soul’s nobility. Mark me, 
when you see her again she will be tearless; no word of sorrow will issue 
from her lips. Our mothers—our wives, I am proud to say it—are heroines 
in this trying period. And this,” he continued, pointing to the Bible, “ this 
is the secret of their greatness. Wherever you behold that volume opened, 
hearing evidence of constant perusal, there you will find wornan equal to any 
emergency. I repeat it, when we meet her again, she will be calm and 
tearless, although a mother bereaved of her child.” 

And so it was. The widow had schooled her grief for the time into a 
sudden and sacred submission; and when the officers were called into another 
room, to partake of the smoking viands she had prepared, they found her 
collected, unchanged in manner, and serene in countenance. The officer, 
from whom the news had so rudely burst, was lost in admiration of her 
conduct, and was often heard to say, subsequently, that he venerated woman 
the more for her sake. 

Towards night the trio departed, thanking their kind hostess with grateful 
hearts for her courtesy. They found their horses ready saddled, and were 
forced to the conjecture that she had herself performed the duty of ostler. 

General Washington kindly took her hand before he mounted his charger, 
and addressed her tenderly and affectionately. Tears came to the eyes ot his 
officers as they listened ; but though an increasing pallor spread over the 
widow’s face, she said, “ I amth®ikful, thankful to my God, sir, that He has 
deemed me worthy of demanding of me my first-born in this glorious 
struggle; he was ready, sir—ready for life or death.” 

But when they had gone, and she returued to the silence of ^t lone 
house, the mother wept exceeding bitter tears. Let us draw a curtain before 
her sacred anguish! 

Farewell, old Pierpont House, with your carpet of m^lows and old- 
fashioned flowers in old-fashioned pots! I feel sad at the thought that I 
shall never again see your open door wreathed with vines, whereon hung 
clusters of luxuriant grapes ; nor your windows on the lower floor, all opened, 
with their curtains .of snowy muslin floating with a dreamy, undulating 
motion in the pleasaut breeze. M. A. D. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

pEANCis, ill a lit of luaudliu tenderness, told his wife of 
some of the delinquencies of his bachelor days; and now 
not a day oasses by without his being assailed with bit¬ 
ter taunts and reproaches. It is astonishing how niar- 
ria-^e eloiif^ates the ears of some young men. Having 
iiorhino- else to talk about, they talk about tliemselvcs; 
and as’iiithocase before us, wou^idthe susceptibilities 
and delicacy of their young wives. And then in blind 
amazement they ask what harm they have done. 
Harm, indeed! Why, if such donkeys will bray out their 
imperfections, what other sensations can they expect to 
evoke but those of disgust and aversion ? A wise wife, 
however, will overlook this miserable weakness in a 
young husband, and strive to conform herself as much 
as possible to her new position ; and we say to Mrs. 
Francis, and all wives, whether young or old, that 
cheerfulness in a wife is one of the bases of marital 
felicity. In every capacity in which a woman can bo 
placed, she will best consult her own interest, and that 
of every person brought within the influence of her 
example, by adapting herself to the circumstances by 
which she may be surrounded with as little restraint 
as possible, and as much unaffected good-humour as 
the case commands. Of the latter qualit^’^ she has been 
blessed by nature with an abundance, and in its ex¬ 
penditure she cannot be too lavish. But in a wife 
something more than the more manifestations of an 
equable temper arc required; and, accordingly, to 
enable her to maintain the position to which she has 
been appointed, she must rule through the agency of 
the affections, and enforce her authority by gentleness 
and persuasion. A manner in which quiet self-posses¬ 
sion is gracefully blended with tact, liveliness, and no 
small portion of self-respect, will much sooner win 
obedience, and with it the sweet reward of unalloyed 
love, than either imperiousness, or an attempt, how¬ 
ever coaxing, at obtaining unqualified authority. 

Medious, whom we refer to, and who will no doubt sneer 
at, our answer to a Vegetarian, in No. 929, defends 
vegetable diet with some warmth. He should at least 
remember that, because we quote the Alhenckum, we 
should not, in common courtesy, be written to thus. 
“This, YOU know. Sir, is what some vulgar (?) people 
would call a lie” and “I think you will not dare 
to say”—what? Whj'^, that flesh is a wholesome 
pabulum ! Well, we will dare to say it, and dare to 
think it in spite of this intemperate Medious, until he 
can show us a vegetarian in as high state of enduring 
physical strength and development as any rowing or 
walking men are previously to their race, through 
training on underdone flesh meats. If we kill sheep 
to eat, we virtually create them, and care for them 
well, too, till a momentary death puts an end to their 
very useful existence. The whole of the animal crea¬ 
tion eat one another. You might as well tell a worm 
fretting the 

Cheek, xchich but yeaterday fools cifUld adore. 

For the bloom which it held, or the tint which it wore, 
to be a vegetarian, as to try and persuade mankind to 
refrain from eating the meat whieh God gives them, 
and which strengthens them. By the way, Medious 
"" does one or two wrong things, which make us doubt 
whether he bo Med[C(i.s at all. First, he spells badly; 
and secondly, he, a vegetarian, therefore temperate 
and without bile, (vide bhelley’s opinion,) calls us and 
the Alhtnceu/ii “ prejudiced liars.” This is not pretty, 
Medious; you are frugal in your diet; feed no longer 
on thistles (now don’t kick), but pry thee eat chicken 
and lamb-boiled lamb—and be at peace. 

Caius labours under the delusion that he is an object of 
pity among his friends and acquaintances. Like 
Shakspcare’.s poet,he sees more naiijele.s.s lieings than a 
ccrUiin nameless place can hold; and no wonder,when 
he is addicted to opium and other stimulants. The 
indulgence in this degi'ading habit has undermined his 
constitution, and his softened brain has so weakened 
his nervous system that he has become a victim to 
wild fancies, ridiculous suspicions, and groundless 
terrors. He has become the slave of a vile habit that 
has destroyed more live.s in the lands of the oast than 
either plagues or war. The only remedy lies within 
his own grasp. He must gradually wean himself 
from the fatal indulgence. That is the advice of most 
eminent physicians. Too soon a change would throw 
the weakened machine out of gear altogether, and 
then either confirmed lunacy or death would be the 
sudden result. All persons afflicted like Caius should 
mingle much in good and cheerful society, read enter¬ 
taining books, take delight iii«nusic, and mix as much 
as possible in the busy world. 

Pietro Bebnadone is an old acquaintance under a fresh 
nom de 'plume. This time his nervous debility has 
caused him annoyance in the alarming form of his 
being called “ a person ” by a domestic when ushering 
him into the study of a friend. The said domestic, we 
ai’e precisely informed, is a “hunchbacked creature.” 
Byron said, “ deformity was daring; ” and this cripple 
it seems has dared to term an imposing i^speptic, 
“ a pei*son.” Probably he ought not to have Ascended 
lower than that vile vulgarism “ gent.” “ A person,” 
wo must confess, is equivocal, for it might refer to a 
sheriffs officer or an importunate tailor, but coming 
from the lips of deformity it might bo accepted as a 
compliment, for personable means good-looking, and 
personage an honourable person. Our friend must 
thicken his skin by rubbing it more frequently against 
tho walls of good society.' 

A Scotch La^ie.—^T he letter H is usually aspirated, but 
it is mute in honour, honest, hospital, and hour, in 
herb, and in heir, and their several compounds. It is 
also .slurred over in many compound words, such as : 
.sliephcrd, dunghill, cowherd, greenbouse, &c. 


Unhappy Rose wishes to know how she may become 
fiiscinating. The same question seems to have been 
put to an Ohio editor, for he in reply says, “ What can 
be more fascinating than to see a beautiful woman, 
say about four feet eleven inches high, eleven feet four 
inches in diameter, and thirty feet in circumference, 
passing up the aisle just as divine service commences!" 
A crusty old bachelor of our acquaintance seems to be 
of the same opinion, indeed goes further, for ho is loud 
in his praise of crinoline ; and when asked for a 
rciison, he drily answ'ers, “it thins the female popu¬ 
lation—a thousand a year in this country alone go off 
in a blaze, skyrocket fashion. Depend' upon it, sir, 
crinoline in the end will prove a gi’cat blessing to 
vaemkind.” Assuredly wo cannot lend any sanction to 
such cynical philosophy, but can only say to om* fair 
friend, that any woman may be fascinating if she would 
only try to be so, and not let her efforts be so conspi¬ 
cuous as to excite observation and ill-natured comment. 
Dress is everything to a woman in tho matter of out¬ 
ward adornment. A well-educated man is always a 
gentleman, although clad in rusty black. With woman 
it is.different; she has a natural love of ornament; and 
men, whether rich or poor, delight to see her well 
dressed, and generally leave tho whole matter to her 
own instinctive taste. But there are other essentials 
requisite to make a woman fascinating, such as an 
unstudied polished mamier, a low silvery voice, 
winning conversational power, and intellect enough to 
render it attractive. Fluency of tongue is a sign of 
mental weakness ; and women,if they would win upon 
the esteem of the other sex, should studiously avoid all 
childish petulances and poutings. 

A. Y. Z.—Many parents are chargeable with grave 
offences against their children. Misled by narrow 
notions, they are either penny wise, or pound foolish ; 
for, while one class of parents will harden their 
children by harsh treatment, another will spoil them 
by profuse indulgence ; and so, the children of both, 
having received a bad training, are sent forth to take 
their allotted places in the world, totally unfitted for 
the fulfilment of at least its higher and more en¬ 
nobling obligations. The case before us is a melan¬ 
choly example of this parental blindness and moral 
perversity. Our Correspondent is thirty-seven years 
of age, and yet her father treats her with that 
diabolical cruelty which denies her all communion 
with the world outside, will not allow her even to visit 
a relative. When enraged, he uses brute violence. 
Wo have a great dislike to interfering between 
parent and child; but, when the latter, a daughter, is 
degraded below a domestic drudge, and without cause 
beaten as a brutal, drunken planter would beat his black 
slave, we unhesitatingly say to her, leave home, and 
take any respectable situation that offers itself. Better 
eat tho small loaf of honest industry, than be dieted 
on rich viands in the atmosphere of tyranny. The 
cruel fathers whom we thus hold up to stern rej^iro- 
bation, are accountable to society and to the highest 
of all tribunals for the wreck of countless young hearts, 
and that awful amount of stepping out of the prim¬ 
rose way of life which makes the wise and good 
shudder, and in horrible amazement ask, “Can such 
things be?” 

Edith.— Some of the customs of English society are 
very absurd, and they especially help in the formation 
of very absurd people. Politeness and familiarity are 
as far removed as the poles; but with our strict puri¬ 
tanical notions of propriety there is a nervous dread of 
going beyond a certain frigid line of behaviour. In 
your case, for instance; You sat next to a young 
gentleman at an evening party, and neither of you 

. spoke to the other, and you ask which should have 
first broken the ice ? The gentleman undoubtedly, by 
tendering some of those small attentions which are so 
agreeable to a lady at a dinner or supper table. The 
relation between the sexes is sweetened by amenities 
and kind courtesies; and boorishness on the one side 
and diffidence, amounting either to timidity or coquetry 
on the other, spoils the harmony of the whole arrange¬ 
ment. This much, however, must be admitted in 
extenuation of our deficiency 'in affability, that wo 
English are more a thinking than a talking people. 
We are too apt, though, to place the parrot and the 
Frenchman in the same category. 

A. S.—Tho infernal machines used by the Russians 
during the warA thin glass tube, containing a few 
drops of sulphuric acid, is enclosed in a case containing 
a mixture of three parts of chlorate of potash, and one of 
powdered sugar. These are enclosed in a waterproof 
keg of gunpowder. A trigger apparatus is in imme¬ 
diate connection with the glass tube, and a float out¬ 
side the keg. The whole is then sunk below tho 
water to such a depth that a passing ship strikes the 
float, releases the trigger, and breaks the tubes, the acid 
fires the chlorates; hence the blow-up. 

ScRiPTiNA (?) Harrison. —Read Dr. Gregory’s Legacy ; 
Chambers's CycLojpcedAa of LUerature, various educational 
treatises, the Now Testament, and Lord Bacon’s Essays. 
Study these books quietly for at least one year; for 
plain, excellent style, the English Bible cannot bo 
exceeded. The vigour of Bunyan, the wondrous force of 
Swift, and tho plain naturalness of Defoe werer alike 
drawn from it. 

Smethwick.— Call, and consult tho London Directory for 
a list of dealers. If you haye access to the Medallic 
History of Engla-ad, or the plates of medals by Virtue, 
at the end of Tindal’s Continuation to Rapin's History of 
Engla'nd, you will find tho medal there figured. 

Typo. —The translation of tho quotation in No. 387, p. 367, 
is, “Are you seeking one from Avington, ask my Lord 
Privy Seal for his clerks.” • 

E.— If his conduct is such as to cause you to lose all 
resiiect for him, give him up; without respect love 
will soon die out. 


S. M. F.—If tho pre.sent were made to tho lady after the 
engagement had been entered into, and accepted by 
her as your future wife, a county-court judge, upon 
hearing the evidence of both parties, will decide 
whether they shall be retained or not. 

Heloise.—S he must pay the tax as long as it forms part 
of her income ; and unless provided for by the will to 
the contrary, the deceased niece’s share goes to her 
parents if living; if not. it is divided equally amongst 
her brothers and sisters. 

Helen W.—Tho glycerine jelly is very good, but try 
the unguent in No. 9'29. The best exercise for indoors 
is to use dumb-bells, and to run up and down stairs 
for half an hour twice a day. 

Episcopus.—T he prefix hi comes from the Latin bis, two, 
and indicates i wo,ov twice ; tri, is the Greek compound 
prefix tri, throe or thrice. 

Frank B. —Tho most economical way of gilding and 
silvering small articles of brass and copper is to have 
them electro-plated. 

W. M. O’B. —We do not understand tho purport of your 
letter, or what you mean by “assisting in their 
English.” 

Monkey.—W et the skin inside; when it is supple rub it 
well with sweet oil, and work the skin till it is soft. 

Anti-Corset.—I t shall appear in our ne.Kt. 

Other Communications Received. —J. D. T.—W. S. G. 
—M. E. AV.-G. G.-R. V. X.—T. M.— Iota.-Edith F. 
—M. C.— Self-taught (yes, if otherwise qualified).— 
Beatrice F. (use black ink).—K. 0. B. (we decline the 
office ; very good).— Esperanza (March to September; 
apply to Mr. C. Goodman, 407, Strand, W.C.).—B. M. 
(twelve months is usually tho shortest period). — 
Dora (Pou-te-fract ).—W J. G. (by an information at 
the nearest police court).—Miss Inquisitive (dark 
brown; no),— {Sharpe (write to the {‘oci’ctary of the 
Committee of Council on Education, Whitehall, S.W.; 
flourish less.)—A Perplexed Subscriber (see reply to 
Thos, M. in No. 928).— Heloise (not liable ; very good). 
F. A. (about what time were the problems sent?).— Red 
Cheeks (it is the bloom of health).— I. J. (see reply to 
Puzzled iu No. 929).— M. W. (no).— Searcher (the 
Bank will not furnish the information, unless the party 
you name, or some one else possessing similar influ¬ 
ence, will exert himself for you).— Emerald (a lover 
of any particular pursuit; gratuitous).—F. G. E. 
(spoonfuls).—G. S. (the late So-and-so, addressed to 
the Executors).— Sabah B. (to your iwent; make a 
will, and avoid disputes).— Draughtsman (no ; profes¬ 
sional skill is all that is necessary).— H. Neomis (at 
Milford Haven; not decided).— Daunton (declined, 
with thanks).— Eveline F. (ask him his intentions, 
playfully at first, and gradually grow serious).— 
N. M. D. (the Admiralty, Whitehall, S. W.).— Sunny 
Seventeen (it would be an unmaidenly act),— Bianca 
(the gentleman, of course, for the privilege).—R. P. 
(everything that is printed).—Tiios. J. (“ To the Regis¬ 
trar of Births, etc,, Appleby, Westmoreland”).— Guy 
(Cunningham’s Two Fein's in Hew South Wales, and his 
Hints for Austrolian Emigra'/its ; also the Journals of 
Mr, Oxley, and Captain Sturt).—M. T. W. (he must 
pass an examination; see No. 8SG; no, he must have 
permission to do so).— An Interested One (read tho 
second rubrick; it must be in your own parish church). 
— Liverpool (at her coronation, not at the opening of 
Parliament).—H. A. C. (to the Secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society; there are two expeditions out 
at present).—E. M. C. (Lewis, in the Strand).-.-GRAcn 
and Fanny (botli dark brown).— Anne (it is all a 
matter to be settled by the parties).— Mary L. (no; 
see No. 890).— Vingt-et-un (apply to the Civil Service 
Commissioners, the Sanctuary, Broadway, West* 
minster).—T. G. (Webster’s ; Lennie’s).—H. M.,(no). 
—A. H. (give particulars as to size, and name of the 
printer).—C, D. (memorialize the Lords of the Admi¬ 
ralty).— Starlight (do you not mean a training school 
for .schoolmistresses?).—A. 23 (follow the advice of 
your medical man ; consult him again). — Zabah 
(Corea).—W. H. P. (Foster and Co., 7, Welbeck Street, 
W).— Faith D. (pestachio nut sklu powder; or a 
suitable preparation can be ])rocured from anj'^ perfu¬ 
mery factor). — J. T. D. (harmless, but very unpleasant; 
use precipitated chalk).— Lucy J. and Verdant Annie 
(see No. 526),—N. J. (sec No. 373).— Alice Gertrudk 
(see No. 42),— John Hay (see Nos. 583 and 789 ; no). 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Danish Fairy Legends and Tales. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. Translated by Caroline Peachey. H. G. 
Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 

Business Life — The Experiences of a London Tradesman. 
With practical Advice and Directio^is for avoiding many of 
the Evils connected with our 'present Commercial System and 
State of Society. Houlston and Co., Paternoster Row. 

Memory, and the Rational Means of improving it. By Dr» 
Pick. Trilbner and Co., Paternoster Row. 

NEW MUSIC, 

Published by Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, W. 

Thy Voice is near. Poetry by Mrs. Aylmer. Music by 
W. T. Wbiohton. 

Away, Vain Dreams of Pleasure ! By the composer of 
“Shells of the Ocean.” 

Cherry Ripe. Arranged for the pianoforte by Brinley 
Richards. 

Louise, Nocturne. By the same. 

La Mazureska. By Louis Adelbero. 

The 0. D. C. Polka. Composed and dedicated to the 
members of the Oxford Dramatic Club. By J. Pur- 
KESS. Jefferys, 21, Soho Square, W. 

The Youth of my Choice. Poetry and Music by Henp.Y 
Schrcbder, 9, James’s Grove, Peckharn, S. E. 
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USEFUL INFOEMATION AND AMUSEMENT. 


FAMILY HERALD. 


A BLACK BUSINESS. 


The more we reflect upon the very serious complication of events in the 
Bis-United States, the more difficult we find it of solution. Whatever that 
may be, it will not be an ordinary one. The Anti-Slavery States, were 
they so minded, could coerce the Southerners in a very short time, but they 
want the determination. They are as irresolute as Samlet. They are con¬ 
tinually “ letting I will not, wait"upon I will.” Had the English taken any 
of their forts, fired upon their ships, and proceeded to other open acts of war, 
the whole country would have been up in arms, and the war press would have 
teemed with the most patriotic leading articles, calling down Mars, Bellona, 
and the Furies, and letting loose the dogs of war in the best American- 
English. Now, however, they do nothing of the sort. The body politic is 
paralysed. One advises one thing, another another. They who are so quick, so 
precise, falter and stammer. That executive, which was so pure and free from 
aristocratic infiuence, and was composed entirely of patriotic men of business, 
has allowed its troop-ship to be beaten back, its forts to be taken, and has 
swayed backwards and forward like a rush in the wind. Our vacillation 
in the Crimean campaign was talked about, but we were express-trains in 
s\Yiftness to these men. Let the strain come as it will do, and has, and 
we shall find the true value of those who “talk Bunkum; ” that is, of those 
who address vulgar boastings to a vulgar audience. England should mark this, 
and learn from her neighbours, as indeed she does, since mob orators 
have not been slow to draw a parallel between the two executives, and 
have always told us that the United States’ government was the cheapest, 
best, and strongest in the world. We now find how strong it is. We see 
that it cannot land two hundred troops to relieve one of its own forts, that it 
has no ship ready which is strong enough to enter Charleston Harbour, and 
that a revolt, apparently unorganised and unpremeditated, in an integral 
portion of its dominions, paralyses it. Glance now for a moment at our own 
Government, faulty as it may have been in regard to the Crimean war and 
the Indian rebellion, and we think that the comparison will be worth some¬ 
thing. Certainly ours is the dearer of the two, but theirs seems to be cheap 
from Mr. Tapley’s reasons, who, when Elijah Pogram vaunts that in the new 
settlements they have “ no winder-tax,” mildly adds, “ and no winders to put 
’em on.” The States are, perhaps, not heavily taxed for a standing army, and 
therefore have to pay in another way by the humiliation of a successful little 
civil war, and by the knowledge that their famous republic has gone to pieces, I 
and that they have no army to aid them when wanted. 

A good-natured solution of the whole matter may be this : The Americans 
do not want to fight their brothers; or they do not quite believe in 
freedom; or they have not much sympathy for the blacks; or lastly, 
having no king or queen, they can have no loyalty, and care nothing 
about the executive, and would just as soon fight for the Lord Mayor 
as they would for the President. So that loyalty may be a Aveak and 
foolish feeling, but we want some of that weakness and foolishness to make 
society adhere and keep together. We know that John Bull is a very 
slow old fellow ; that Uncle Sam can lick him “ like a nightingale would a 
bull-frog” in a musical contest. We know too that our progeny over the 
water is, or is reported to be, much quicker, and better, and sharper, and 
that it can pass us by in the race, as “ a flash of greased lightning would a 
race-horse;” but somehow or other here we are. When every thing is taken 
into account the old country is not such a bad one. She has h^d her trials, 
and has had one or two revolutions, which she got over in a glorious style. 
She has peopled half the world, and has yet above thirty millions in her sea¬ 
girt isle. She is not so fast, but she is sure. She holds down a hundred 
millions of armed strangers some thousands of miles away, teaches them law 
and justice, introduces Christianity and civilisation, and curbs them when 
they rise in all their fury to turn her own arms against herself: she does this 
more easily than America can hold her blacks in the South; and she gives 
her subjects freedom, not a galling yoke. 

Surrounded as England is by enemies, she still holds the balance of poAver. 
She has to contend not Avith absolutely one enemy, but Avith five. She 
has to watch every move on the board; but she still holds on her Avay, 
uprightly and conscientiously in the main, often abusing herself, but seldom 
or never vilifying her benefactors, if she has any. America can scarcely say 
the same. But Ave must remember that comparisons are odious. Ours are 
taken in no invidious spirit. We do not Avish to offend any American, but we 
do wish to make many of those who are discontented with this country look 
to the other side of the water. America has been the “good boy” for poor 
John Bull to work by this many a day. We have been told that there every 
body gets paid for his Avork ; that every body is educated ; that every body is 
free, easy, and independent This, which is not true of the most favoured 
States, is a simple and gross exaggeration of the others. Down South there, 
in that new republic which has pulled down the stars and stripes, and now 
raises the Palmetto flag, there is a black business. There our Saxon brothers 
are in great straits. They are like Abraham, with the sin in his bosom—Job, 
sitting amongst his potsherds; like any one of us when we are manifestly 
Avrong, and yet persist in saying we are right. They may be saved, no 
doubt, blit it will be as through fire. Civil Avar is the worst of all wars. 
No one knows what it may be if the flame once gets ahead in America. 

Let us see at a rapid glance how the Slave States and the Free States 
stand relatively to each other; but Avhilst doing so, our article in No. 930 
must be borne in mind. The population of the thirteen original States of 
America in 1790 Avas 3,639,005, of Avhieh 1,825,506 Avere inhabitants of the 
South, and 1,786,499 of the North. Here the Slave States had the advantage 
Hiy 66,007 persons. These States had a balance also of area or geographical 
e.Atenr of 83,305 sqimrc miles. During sixty subsequent years, bowever, 
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slavery had lost the balance in population,’the North adding 332 per cent, to 
its census, the South only 148 per cent., the total loss to the South being 
3,225,611 persons. Since the date of the Constitution, eighteen ncAv States 
have been added to the Union, nine free, and nine slave; the latter having 
again the advantage of territory, the North gaining only 488,217 square 
miles against the Southern 638,763 square miles. But in population, the real 
wealth of a new country, the North has again the advantage. In 1850 the 
Free States had thirteen millions and a half of inhabitants ; the South only 
nine millions and a half. In the former 21*91 inhabitants to the square mile, 
the South only 11*29, or nearly one half less. Nay, the free emigrants do not 
only remain in the Free States, but emigrants from the South continually 
pour into the North, 609,223 natives of Slave States residing in the North, 
against 205,924 natives of the North in the South, giving a balance against 
the Slave States of 403,299^ persons. Now, with all the machinery of slave¬ 
breeding, and of continual importations of black stock, there is something 
very remarkable in this. In the race for wealth—and population is wealth, 
notwithstanding all the nonsense of the Malthusians—the South has* been 
altogether beaten. With a larger extent of territory she has many less 
hands to cultivate it, and those hands do not Avork Avell. Blood, bone, and 
muscle are the engines to raise a fortune in any land; but at the head of 
those engines there must be intelligence. This the black man has not; and 
he alone being the accredited laoourer, the white man disdains to work. 
Hence the vital energy of the Slave States is fading away, or only kept up 
by a feverish excitement. 

We learn from excellent authorities that in the Southern States no kind of 
labour is “ free and respectable.” It is “ Ioav ”—a Avhite man is not made to 
work like a nigger. In our own happy country we have some few young 
swells who hate work, and will ring the bell for the footman to pick up their 
pocket-handkerchief; but luckily these are few; and noble and peasant, duke 
or scavenger, here work with a will. Our upper classes—the best of them— 
such as the Ministry, politicians, and great landowners, probably work as hard 
as any of Her Majesty’s subjects ; and altogether we are as hard-working as 
any people on earth, and are proud of our immense work. Now the Southern 
AVhites, in an enormous confederation in which one state out of the fifteen 
Slave States is as large as all England, hate work. A “ poor ” white is 
despised as a nuisance, and Avill live like a beggar rather than work. English 
labourers’ cottages, says an American, are perfect palaces to some of the poor 
whites’ holdings. Of 300,000 Avhites in South Carolina, there are not more 
than 50,000, or one-sixth, Avhose industry is sufficient to procure them 
adequate support. So writes Governor Hammond. A large portion of the 
white population, says another, Wm. Gregg, “are Avholly neglected, and are 
suffered to wile aAvay existence in a state but one step removed from the 
Indian of the forest! ” They are, says a third, “ degraded, half-fed, and 
ignorant.” They are fearfully uneducated. All their information comes 
through the medium of pro-slavery papers. Printing and publishing are dis¬ 
couraged in the South. Any book which elevates the mind, and speaks of 
freedom, is seized or discouraged. In the edition of the Bible Avhich Avas 
intended for the South, there was a plate copied from Ary Scheffer’s “ Christ 
the Consoler; ” but as the painter had introduced a negro, Avho, at the Besur- 
rection, held up his chained hands to the Saviour, the figure Avas entirely 
altered, or the book would not have been allowed to pass. The strag of 
slavery pierces, as it were, beyond the tomb. 

The effect of this despotism is widely felt. The whites Avill not submit to 
the “degrading” operations of labour like the negro, and therefore depend 
entirely upon him. There is no sale for articles made in the South, because, 
intelligence being cramped, they are badly made. “We therefore go to the 
North for Bibles, brooms, buckets and boots, pens, ink, paper, envelopes, 
shoes, hats, umbrellas, handkerchiefs, toys, schoolbooks, apparel, medicine, 
machinery, tombstones, and a thousand other things. We go to the North for 
them all. We are borne to the grave on a Northern carriage, entombed Avith 
a Northern spade, and memorialised Avith a Northern slab.” 

But as the South is an agricultural country, it may be said it is unfair to quote 
manufactures against it. Well, we go to agriculture. AVc find here that so 
far from cotton being king as it is in the South, that the hay crop of the 
North in 1850 exceeded in value six of the agricultural products of the South, 
cotton included, and that of the total animal and vegetable products the result 
was £21,662,863 againsf the Slave States ! With a much larger territory than 
the North, of course the actual acreage under crop is less. And also we find 
that in the Slave States farms are exhausted and run out Avithout hope of 
speedy recovery. The yield per acre in the North, AVith a less fertile country, 
is from 50 to 75 per cent, greater; the agricultural products of the North are 
50 per cent, larger. The density of population is 100 per cent, greater. The 
increase of that population 3 per cent. more. These are very startling facts; 
but Ave believe them to be fairly quoted. We believe that they prove slavery 
not to be, as the Southerners assert, a patriarchal, just, religious, and natural 
institution, but the fosterer of poverty, ignorance, and crime; the enemy of 
comfort, religion, and progress, and the greatest known retarder of content, 
happiness, or political advancement. Every tree is known by its fruit. We 
have shown, so far as we can by figures and without rhetoric, the result of 
this “ black business.” 

Long before this the Southemers have chosen their path. In Virginia or 
the Carolinas Ave should not be listened to or argued Avith, but should be 
tarred and feathered for our sentiments. Continual fear is the rule of the 
day. No black may be about after gun-shot. A white child of ten will whip 
and drive back a negro of sixty. There is no respect for age; and the 
whites, Avho are so imperious and cruel Avith their slaves, are cruel to each 
other. Mr. Olmsted heard of a duel between tAvo yoqths Avho had been 
friends, Avherein the challenger reserved his fire, and being unhurt, shot his 
adversary doAvu, and then ran and stabbed him to death as he lay, Avithout 
let or hindrance from the bystanders. We quarrel with Hay nan for flogging 
one Avoman. Every day, on a large plantation, half-a-dozeti are flogged 
brutally, disgustingly, shaniolossly. Fs there any help for this? 
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The Great Creator, who is lon^ suffering and patient, will no doubt soon 
find out a remedy; but for present help there is little hope. One remedy 
that same Power has applied. He has permitted the anodyne of stupidity 
to save the slave. No civilised man could bear the slave’s lot. The field hand 
is therefore to quote the best authority, “ a very bad and very poor creature, 
much worse than we can suppose before we see and know his idleness, 
cunning, stupidity, lying, and sensuality. He is but an imperfect man, 
incapawe of taking care of himself. His brutal propensities make his presence 
in large numbers very dangerous to a civilised people.” In truth, he cannot 
provide for himself; if left free he would not work; he would steal, rob, or 
kill, and thus supply his indolence and sensuality. These are awful reflec¬ 
tions, different from our “ Uncle Tom ” teachings; but they are true. In 
them we see the real danger of the South. For, granted that the secession is 
achieved; then America holds two republics, the one less than the other, 
more proud, more idle, and always at variance, Grant too that filibusters 
and stump orators are there, and there they will be, to stir up angry passions, 
to secretly arm and instil—not hatred, for it is there, but a hope of freedom, 
and a power of organisation, then indeed would there be a fatal !^moth- 
Gilead for the Slave States of the South. They had better now combine, and 
with prayer and energy set forward to educate and instruct. They had 
better work, whilst it is yet day, or the Jacquerie of the Middle Ages, the 
Camisards, or the soldiers of Wallenstein and AviUa will, in their fiendish 
cruelty, yet shine like saints beside the avengers of neCTO blood, who will 
finish this black business. Tennyson’s lines will then aptly apply— 

The people here^ a beast of burden slow^ 

ToiVd onward^ pricldd with goads and stings; 

Sere plafd a tiger^ rolling to and fro 
The heads and crowns of kings. 

Planters and pious editors may be understood here ; but defenders of monar¬ 
chical institutions will not forget that the despotism of the new republic 
equals, if it does not exceed, that of any single tyrant ever known. 


LONGFELLOW’S WARNING TO HIS COUNTRYMEN. 

1 ___ 

Beware! the Israelite of old, who tore 
The lion in his path—when poor and blind, 

He saw the blessed light of heaven no more, 

Shorn of his noble strength, and forced to grind 
In prison, and at last led forth to be 
A pander to Philistine revelry— 

Upon the pillars of the Temple laid 

His desperate hands, and in its overthrow 
Destroy’d himself, and with him those who mado 
A cruel mockery of his sightless woe; 

The poor blind Slayc, the scoff and jest of all, 

Expired, and thousands perish’d in theffall! 

There is a poor blind Sampson in this land. 

Shorn of his strength, and bound in bonds of steel, 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand. 

And shake the pillars of this Commonweal, 

Till the vast temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies I 


FAM ILY MATTERS* 


Every art is best taught by example ; good deeds produce good friends. 

An envious man repines at his neighbour’s life as much as if he supported 
him. 

An important reason for benevolence is, that though you may forget your 
own joy from being so accustomed to it, the joy of others seems ever some¬ 
thing new. 

Golden Opportunities. —How lamentable that we should go through the 
world so pisunderstanding one another; letting slij^ golden opportunities for 
glimpses into men’s better nature, which might have knit our heart to theirs 
for ever in a brotherhood of love, and drawn the veil of charity over faults 
which, in our blindness, seemed to us without a virtue to balance them. 
Angels turn sorrowing away from this soul-blindness of ours, and fiends 
laugh over the final fall of despair which our helping hand might at such 
moments have averted. Well for us all it is that He who is Himself without 
sin, more merciful than man, sees gathering tears in eyes that we deem hard 
and dry. 

The Dress Question. —There is a great deal of talk about reform in 
female dress, and there is undoubted need of reform ; but none of any conse¬ 
quence ever will take place, while the men, who ridicule and abjure the pre¬ 
vailing style, would be the last to sanction any change in the apparel of their 
own wives and daughters, which should make them the subjects of public 
remark, even though that change were sanctioned by modesty, health, and 
common sense. In other words, no man likes his own wife or daughter to be 
the first to introduce even a sensible fashion; and as somebody must bo first, 
and as every woman is somebody’s wife or daughter, we think it is logical to 
infer that the fault lies quite as much with the men as the women ; in fact 
they have often done their best to quench praiseworthy attempts in this 
direction. We cai; lay our finger now, upon one of these pussy-catty, male 
books of “ advice to women,” in which the author condemns in the strongest 
terms the sensible red woollen petticoats, adopted by ladies for stormy, cold 
weather. He even goes so far as to say that ladies, who have a proper regard 
for decorum, should not by any means adopt so improper a fashion! The 
present universal use of the sensible, comfortable “ Balmoral Skirt,” in our 


sloppy streets by the ladies, may have convinced this author of ‘‘ advice to 
women,” that his qualifications for that office were of doubtful order. We 
say the less men meddle and advise about female dress the better, till they 
can muster moral courage enough to do something besides finding fault; till 
they cease throwing obstacles in the way of the ladies of their own families 
whenever they attempt to emancipate themselves from the present disease¬ 
breeding thraldom of modern dress. Thank Providence, there are men to 
whom these remarks do not apply. Fanny Fern. 

Peppermint Cordial. —Take one pint of spirits of wine, or of gin; to 
this add one drachm of otto of peppermint, half a pound of powdered sugar- 
candy, half a dozen cloves, and a few chips of cinnamon. Put the whole 
together into a wide-mouthed bottle, and let it stand for a few days, giving it 
occasionally a “shake up; ” then strain it through fine muslin, and bottle it. 
Keep it a month before it is used. Peppermint cordial thus prepared is a most 
useful and pleasant antispasmodic; will relieve sickness, sinking, and griping 
pains of the stomach. Don’t tell Mrs. Grundy that you “ keep it in the house,” 
otherwise she will be “ taken bad ” whenever she comes to visit you; never¬ 
theless, just prior to her departure, out of kindness, you may administer “ up 
to the cut ” in a wineglass of this agreeable aromatic stimulant. How well it 
“ kept the cold out ”—you will learn when she comes to see baby again. S. P. 


HINTS ON MILLINERY.— By Mrs. Adams. 


We have lately made a change in the shape of wreaths for the head; all 
new wreaths being now made nearly as large in front of the head as at the 
back. It is quite a change to the old style. If you have a wreath by you, 
a little can very well be taken from the back and placed in front. In the new 
style I do not think more flowers are used in the making, only they are 
differently mounted; the sides are small, and back and front moderate. If a 
wreath is made with roses and other flowers, you should place three roses in 
front; if composed of ribbon, place a bow with ends a little at the side on the 
left. The coronets, made of black velvet, with a steel brooch in front, are 
much worn. To make these you require 24 inches of wide chip, sew a wire 
top and bottom, then stretch a piece of crossway velvet, sewing it neatly 
inside, and put a hook at the back to fasten it. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


A curious experiment was lately made on the canal at xintwerp of a vehicle 
on the ice by means of sails. The trial was perfectly successful. 

The dampness of stone floors may be prevented by laying them upon 
sleeper-walls, raised some six inches or more above the ground; then, by 
inserting air-bricks in the external walls, and placing a grating near the 
chimney openings, currcntslDf air aye established under the floor, which dry it 
and improve the draught of the chimney.— Builder. 

Good compressed bread (to replace the perishable and indigestible hard 
biscuit used by the French army and navy) has been recently prepared by 
M. Dupuyparlier, of Beauvais. Small loaves baked in tins are thoroughly 
dried and then pressed into cakes (four inches square and three quarters of an 
inch thick) by a machine invented and patented by M. Marinoni, of Paris. 
The cakes recover their original dimensions when put into water. They have 
been tasted and approved of by the Emperor, who has ordered 2000 rations 
(four cakes each) to be made of this bread. 

To Destroy Insects in Stored Grain.— Grain is sometimes subject to 
depredations from the flying weevil or grey moth, which developes and matures 
in the heart of the gram, and which imparts considerable heat to the bulk of 
the grain. The heat is equal to or above blood heat. Grain infested with 
this insect is easily detected on thrusting the hand into the body of the grain, 
by means of the great heat of the mass. Another insect is sometimes found 
in granaries and m mills that injures the stored grain. In France commis¬ 
sioners have been appointed to examine into the means of destroying these 
insects, and they have reported that a small quantity of chloroform or sul- 
phuret of carbon put into the interior of the grain pit (which is usually in the 
ground) and then hermetically sealed up, will destroy all the pests. About 
75 grains of sulphuret of carbon are sufficient for about four bushels. Grain 
put up in rail pens, as is the custom in the west, may be treated with equal 
success with this agent by covering tho heap with a tarpawlin or close-woven 
cloth.— Valley Farmer. 

The Grape and its Juice. —That the grape and its juice constitute very 
important articles of diet in wine countries is well known. We learn from a 
friend who long lived in Persia, that the juice of green unripe grapes is 
employed much as we use lemon-juice, both as an ingredient in sherbet and 
cooling drinks, and as an appetising addition to food. The juice of the ripe 
grape is said to have been preserved, by various artifices, in an unfermented 
state, and used as a nourishing drink; and it, moreover, is boiled down into 
a thick syrup, and may be evaporated to the consistence of honey, and mixed 
with almonds, flour, and other substances, and be converted into cakes. 
Again the juice may be fermented, and made either into a natural light wine; 
or it may be inspissated by boiling and by addition of grape syrup, and con¬ 
verted into a sweet wine of the Tent and Constantia class; or, besides 
the boiling and fermentation, it may be mixed with various drugs and spices 
to add to its intoxicating virtues. This, doubtless, is the myrrhed wine of St. 
Mark.— Medical Times. —See also No. 916. 

Water in Relation to the Life of Animals and Plants. —Water 
combines with the tissues of the body, and forms a necessary part of its 
structure. A human body weighing 164 lb. contains 111 lb. of water. SVe 
see, then, how necessary water is. It enters into the composition of all our 
food. The quantity of water in a pound of potatoes is about 12 oqncos, aiul 
this is not got rid of by cooking. The cabbage, the parsnip, the turnip, and 
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the carrot, have a larger quantity of water than the potato. The flesh¬ 
forming matter in potatoes weighs 2 lb. in the 100; the heat-giving matters 
weigh 23 lb. ; and the mineral matters weigh 1 lb.; so that we get 26 lb. of 
solid matter; all the rest in the 100 parts is water. When we purchase 
100 lb. of potatoes, we do not purchase 100 lb. of solid material, hut 74 lb. 
of water. Then, with regard to the beverages which we take, such as tea 
and coffee, the greater portion is water. Table beer contains not more than 
half-an-ounce of alcohol in a pint; the rest is water. Strong pale ales and 
stout contain two ounces of alcohol in a pint, the rest being water. Very few 
of the French wines contain more than two ounces of alcohol in a pint of 20 
ounces. Even our ports and sherries, brandied as they are, contain as much 
as 12 oy 14 ounces of water in the pint.— JDr. L<mk^ter*s Lectur69 on Food. 


STATISTICS. 

By railroad accidents in the United States, in 1860, there were killed 74 
persons, and 315 wounded. This is the smallest number in any twelve months 
in the past eight years. 

There are in France 4500 mutual benefit societies, with' an aggregate 
capital of about a million sterling, and which comprise 500,000 participating 
members, and 64,000 honorary ones. 

The value of federal property seized by the seceding States of the American 
Union is computed at not less than 6,000,000 dollars, exclusive of the navy 
yards and navy arsenals. More than 1,000 federal cannon are also in the 
hands of the seceders. 

The following is the amount of the net revenues of France at the expira¬ 
tion of its different political regimes:— 1789, 577,564,994 francs; 1799, 
589,079,892 francs; 1815, 608,710,672 francs; 1831, 812,583,090 francs; 
1847, 1,096,436,343 francs; 1848, 1,139,428,692 francs; and 1861, 
1,391,186,460 francs. 

The Fine Weather of 1860.—It is a singular fact that interspersed at 
the right time for the operations of husbandry there were in 1860 five fine 
periods of about a fortnight each, which in the farmer’s diary shine as bright 
spots above the general gloom. They did not come hap-hazard, but just at 
those seasons when farmers were most anxiously looking and longing for them. 
They were as follows;—27th of April to the 11th of JMaV, sratog corn (this 
year) and mangel seed time; 2nd of July to the I d^dCpoIy, liip time; 30th 
of August to the 14th of September, cutting cornp $0tl);' of to the 

9th of October, carting corn; 20th of October of Nbf^Wlber, wheat¬ 
sowing. f'p 

Lunatics in England and Wales. — By the Report from the .Select 
Committee on Lunatics in England and Wales, recently published, it appears 
that the number of patients in 1844, 1858, and 1859 was as follows:—In 
private establishments, in 1844, 3,790; in 1858, 4,612; in 1859, 4,762. In 
public asylums, workhouses, <fec., in 1844, 16,821; in 1858, 30,735 ; in 1859, 
31,230. Thus, the increase of lunatics is, unhappily, considerably in excess 
of the increase of population between the above periods. Taking the above 
figures as approximating closely to the truth, for we believe that great pains 
have been taken to procure accurate returns, it appears that, out of every 
600 persons in England and Wales, one, at least, is in such a state that, 
in many respects, he is incapable of managing himself and his affairs. 

Our Cold Christmas. —The following returns of the neatest cold in 
various parts of England in December last nave been printed by the Registrar- 
General, and may doubtless be relied upon:—Helston, 18*0; Truro, 11*0; 
Torquay, 22*0; Ventnor, 22*0; Osborne, 18*9; Worthing, 17*9; Fairlight, 
20 0; Hurstpierpoint, 3*0; Clifton, 7T; Gloucester, 1*0; Pembroke, 18*5; 
Lampeter (Cardigan), 0*6; Greenwich Observatory, 8*0; Guildhall, 14*5; 
Regent’s Park (York Terrace), 10*9; Camden Town, 6*7 ; Leyton (Essex), 
1-3; Oxford, 0*0; Apsley, 13*5; Bedford, 6*0; Cardington, 3*6; Diss 
(Norfolk), 3*0; Derby, 2*0; Nottingham, 8*0; Liverpool Observatory, 16*2; 
Manchester, 3*0; Leeds, 3*0; Harrogate, 9*5; Scarborough, 16*0; St. Paul’s 
Silloth, 1*5; North Shields, 6*8; Alnwick, 12*0. In the extreme north of 
England the cold was not so severe as it was south of Yorkshire. 


VA RIETI ES. 

There is a Turkish law that a man for every falsehood he utters shall have 
a red mark set on his house. If a similar law were in force here a good many 
mansions would have a coat of paint. 

Few people have any conception of the extent to which fraudulent trade \ 
marks are used. There are houses in London where spurious goods, of every 
conceivable kind, made on the Continent, may be bought with the names of ; 
all the best English makers. I 

Mr. Woodin has returned to the Polygraphic Hall, bringing with him a 
new entertainment, his “ Cabinet of Curiosities.” We have marked his pro¬ 
gress since 1852, and marvellous as have been his unrivalled transformations 
and versatility of tongue since that time, we deem his present efforts far 
beyond anything he has yet achieved. 

In consequence of sewing machines being now used in all dress-making 
establishments, many young persons have been thrown out of employment, 
and are now in great distress; the committee of the Dressmakers’ and 
Milliners’ Association (82, New Bond Street) are obliged to earnestly solicit 
subscriptions and donations to meet this emergency. 

Land-tax Redemption. —It is not generally known that persons whose 
property is charged with land-tax can have the necessary form filled up free 
of charge by applying to the Clerk to the Commissioners of Land-tax for the 
district in which the property is situated. Any estate or property, as it 
becomes improved in value, is liable to an increased charge of land-tax. 


Italian International Copyright Act.— A copyright treaty has been 
concluded between Great Britain and Sardinia—for the reciprocal protection 
of property in books, dramas, music, drawings, paintings, sculpture, engra¬ 
vings, lithography, and other works of literature and art. This treaty, wa 
presume, will cover the whole ground of Italy—except Rome and Venetia. 

An Oyster Wager.—I once heard of an individual who made a bet that 
he would eat twelve dozen oysters, washed down by twelve glasses of cham¬ 
pagne, while the cathedral clock of the city which he inhabited was striking 
twelve. He won his bet by placing a dozen fresh oysters in twelve wine-glasses, 
and, having swallowed the oysters, he washed down each dozen with a glass 
of champagne. I should not have mentioned this disgusting feat, but to add 
that he felt no evil effects from the oysters, proving incontestably the 
digestive and sanitary properties of this mollusk.— The Oyster. 

^ An Old Couplet Verified.—A n old Scotch couplet, itself the transla¬ 
tion of an older Latin rhyme, informs us— 

If Candlemas is fair and clear^ 

There* ll be twa winters in the year; 

and the adage has certainly been verified by the experience of 1861. What a 
brilliant day was the 2nd of last month! and within a week after its sunshine 
snow again covered the fields, and tempests swept the coasts as destructively 
as at any former visitations. 

The Great Exhibition of 1862.—The International Exhibition of 1862 
is to be on a vast scale of extent and grandeur. The picture galleries, to be 
built of brick, are to be 2,300 feet in length, 60 to 70 feet high, and from 35 
to 55 feet wide. But the great feature of the new edifice will be a stupendous 
and magnificent hall, 550 feet long, 250 feet wide, and 220 feet high! The 
nave and transepts are to be 2,200 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 100 feet high. 
The buildings, sheds, &c., are to be on a similar scale of vastness. The whole 
of the buildings must be completed before the 12th of February, 1862. The 
Exhibition is to be held at South Kensington, on the site granted by the 
Commissioners for Die Exhibition of 1851. 

Renovation of St. Paul’s Cathedral. —The Cathedral Fund wus com¬ 
menced in the first place to enable the dean and chapter to adapt St. Paul’s 
to the special services performed under the dome. It is now continued, that 
the building may be renovated and decorated, in accordance with the original 
designs of Sir Christopher Wren. St. Paul’s Cathedral is connected in an 
especial manner with the reputation of England and of the English Church. 
It is the chief temple which has been built in England, and indeed in Europe, 
since our forefathers threw off the dominion of Rome. The largest church in 
the kingdom, the largest church built by Protestant hands in the world, the 
most conspicuous structure in the first city of the Empire, certainly deserves 
all that patriotism and piety can spare for its renovation. 

A Danish Legend of the Cuckoo. —Here is the Danish reason why 
the cuckoo builds no nest of her own ;—When in early spring-time the voice 
of the cuckoo is first heard in the woods, every village drl kisses her hand 
and asks the question, Cuckoo! cuckoo! when shall f be married ? ” and 
the old folks, borne down with age and rheumatism, inquire, “ Cuckoo! when 
shall I be released from this world’s cares r” The bird^ in answer, continues 
singing Cuckoo ! ” as many times as years will elapse before the object of 
their desires will come to pass. But as some old people live to an advanced 
age, and many girls die old maids, the poor bird has so much to do in answering 
the questions put to her, that the building season goes by ; she has no time 
to make her nest, but lays her eggs in that of the hedge-sparrow. 


THE RIDDLER. 


ENIGMA. 


I am an implement in daily use, and 
more— 

Though insignificant—I often, hore. 

When driven by a blow, I fierce become, 

And stab my foe, relentless of his doom. 

Garotting was in fashion, but ’tis low— 

Tm too genteel to serve the public so. 

I’m a conspicuous character, forsooth, 

The model of serenity and truth. 

A well-known compound now—oh 1 pray 
beware. 

Nor take too much—be very, very spare; 

For I am so insinuating found. 

That my best friends I lay upon the 
ground. 

Buffoon I’m sometimes call’d, and this I 
know; 


I get what oft I’m call’d, a thrust or blow. 
And though a fat, and merry little fellow, 
Not fond of strife—excepting when I’m 
mellow— 

I murders foul commit 1 Yet, on my life, 
I’m d. Ic mode, and only kill my wife— 

A droll performance, truly, you will say, 
For men and children I compel to stay ; 
They laugh, applaud, and look on with de¬ 
light, 

While yet they urge me to renew the fight, 
I hold up all to ridicule who dare 
Seem what they’re not; those I never 
spare. 

But often come my satire keen to use. 

To lash ray foes—my friends delight, 
amuse. Mary. 


CHARADE. 

Sad that such should be, but the truth is so— 

Cupid for cash oft misdirects his bow ; 

And ere the belle the beau pi'oceeds to ring, 

* She must to her knight-errant my,first bring. 

'Tis pitiful that this ye maids distress. 

But cast aside the grief, my next is less, 

And do not mourn the sutteraiice of my whole ; 

Remember,—mind, not money proves the soul. Charlton. 

Geographical Rebus.—A town in France; a city in Japan; a town in Northamp¬ 
tonshire ; a river in Spain ; a county in Scotland ; a town in Ireland; a city in Tar¬ 
tary; a town in Switzerland; a seaport of Persia; a river in Egypt; and a lake in 
North America.—The initials will give the name of a Scotch poet, and finals one 
of his poems. Summers. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. If the depth of a pit is 180 yards, and the diameter 9 feet, how many cubic yards 

of earth can be got out, and how much will it produce at the rate of 21 owt. per cubic 
yard ? A. G. 

2. A sends B to market with £100 to purchase calves, sheep, and geose, to the 

number of 100; calves to be bought at £5 each, sheep at £l each, and geese at Is. 
each. Required the number of calves, sheep, and geese bought ? ’ Rit. 

.‘1. The .sura of two numbers is 578, and the harmonic mean i.s 145. What are the 
two numbers? Addenda. 
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random readings. 

A hunter bags his game. A flirt sacks hers. 

Of what use is it that a woman can prate about Bacon, it she cannot cook 
pork ? 

Which is the queen of roses in the gardens ?—The rose of the watering 
pot, for it rains over all the others. 

‘‘Have I not, my son, given you every advantage.^”—“Oh, yes, but \ 
couldnH think of taking advantage of yoUy father.” 

It is not so unpleasant to a poor young woman to wait upon the gentlemen, 
as it is to a proud old maid to be waiting for them. 

A great poet says that “ the mountains stand fixed for ever.” We know, 
however, that it is no uncommon thing for them to slope, ^ 

There are two classes of disappointed lovers—those who are disappointed 
before marriage, and the more unhappy ones who are disappointed after it. 

Dr. Franklin says that “ every little fragment of the day should be saved.” 
Oh, yes, the moment the day breaks^ set yourself at once to save the pieces. 

Sweet Kate was heard one day to sigh, “ With beauty lost, I’d wish to 
die.”—“ 0, no,” said Tom, with humour quaint, “not wish to dye, but merely 
paint.” 

Mrs. Partington expresses her apprehension that the people of the gold 
regions will bleed to death, as papers are constantly announcing the opening 
of another vein. 

Jack Bannister, passing by a house which had been almost consumed by fire, 
inquired whose it was. Being told it was a hatter’s, “ Ah,” said he, “then 
the loss will be felt! ” 

There is a story of a Scottish minister who took unto himself a helpmate 
so sharply and angularly and irregularly outlined by nature, that a brother 
minister remarked thereupon that, for his part, he would as soon have married 
a sackful of pattens ! 

“What do you call this.^” said Jones, tapping his dinner lightly with 
his fork.—“ Cali it,” snarled the landlord, “ what do you call it ”—“ Well, 
really,” said Jones, “I don’t know; it hasn’t quite enough hair in it for 
plaster, but there’s a leetle too much in it for hash.” 

A couple were recently married at Hartford, the happy man being a 
German, w'ho cannot speak an English word, while the blushing bride is an 
Irish girl, to whom the German tongue is Greek. Their courting must have 
been done by signs, and their scolding cannot hurt the feelings of either party 
at present. 

At a banquet, when solving enigmas was one of the diversions, Alexander 
said to one of his courtiers, “ What is that which did not come last year, and 
will not come next year ? ” A distressed officer, starting up, said, “ It cer¬ 
tainly must be our arrears of pay.” The king was so diverted, that he 
commanded him to be paid up, and also increased his pay. 

Painstaking Governess: “ Now, my dear Tommy, do try and remember. 
A quadruped is an animal with four legs, as a horse; a biped has only 
two. A man is a biped.” Tommy (who likes to put funny questions to his 
governess) : “ But if a man has only one leg, what do you call him ? ” 
Tommy is sent out to play, and told not to ask so many questions. 

In one of the American States they passed an act that no dog should go at 
large without a muzzle, and a man was brought up for infringing the statute. 
In defence, he alleged that his dog had a muzzle. “ How is that.^ ” quoth 
the justice.—“ Oh ! ” said the defendant, “the act says nothing of where the 
muzzle should be placed, and as I thought the animal would like the fresh 
air, I put the muzzle on his tail.” 

A married lady, alluding in conversation to the one hundred and forty- 
eighth Psalm, observed, that while “ young men and maidens, old men and 
children,” were expressly mentioned, not a word was said about married 
women. An old clergyman, whom she was addressing, assured her they had 
not been omitted, and that she would find them included in one of the prece¬ 
ding verses, under the description of vapours and storms. 

A facetious gentleman travelling in the country, on arriving at a road-side 
inn in the evening, was met by the ostler, whom! he thus addressed; “ Boy, 
extricate that quadruped from the vehicle, stabulate him, devote him an 
adequate supply of nutritious aliment; and when the Aurora of morn shall 
again illumine the oriental horizon I will reward you with a pecuniary com¬ 
pensation for your amiable hospitality.” The boy, not understanding a word, 
ran into the house, saying, “ Master, here’s a Frenchman wants to see you.” 

Some gentlemen cruising on a part of the Irish coast, observing that about 
the same hour every day a boat, containing two men and a woman, landed its 
passengers on the shore, and after a short time returned with them, inquired 
the reason. “ My man,” said ho, “ what makes you come here every day ? 
Is it that you like it.>”—“ Oh, your honour, not at all; but, your honour, 
the wife and me’s going soon to Australy, and so we’re just practising the 
say-sickness, that we may be used to it when we start.”—“ Well, and do 
you find yourself improving.?”—“Ah, sure, your honour, the wife’s sick 
eveuT- day, but she’s getting on purtily, anyhow !” 

The Paris Charivari lately gave an account of an aspiring gentleman, who 
^ a five-act play, and proposed to a celebrated dramatist to divide 

with him the honours ot the authorship—a very common practice in Paris, 
which explains the seeming fecundity of many French writers in repute. 
The dramatist, otherwise engaged, declined the ofier, in the followinfr terms : 
“ I cannot accept your proposition, sir. It is written, ‘ Thou shalt not yoke 
the ox with the ass.’ ” Hereupon the would-bc collaborator left in a rage, 
and the next morning the dramatist received a challenge, commencing thus : 
‘^ Sir,—Ton insinuated yesterday that T am an ox,” Scr ^ 


Domestic Cannibals. —Back-biter.s. 

A Question that has never been answered yet. — “Where’s the 
Police .? ”— Punch. 

A Sporting Conundrum. —Why is a bad shot like an amusing fellow ?— 
Because he is the boy to keep the game alive. 

A Vicious Speech. —“I wish that hoy belonged to mie,” said old Roger. 
—“ What would you do with him.? ”—“I’d p-p-’point his funeral for d-day 
after to-morrow, and I’d s-s-see that he was ready.” 

Retort Courteous. —“Madam,” said a snarling son of iEsculapius, “if 
women were admitted to Paradise, their tongues would make it a purgatory.” 
—“And some physicians, if allowed to practise there,” retorted the lady, 
“ would soon make it a desert.” ; 

Female Loquacity. —A lady officer, if she wished to give the word 
“halt” to her troops, would do it somewhat in this wise:—“ You soldiers, 
all of you, now mind, I order you, as soon as I have finished speaking, to 
stand still, every one of you, on the spot where you may happen to be; don’t 
you hear me .? halt, I say, all of you! ” 

Natural Weakness. —A traveller,^ oyei’taking an old minister, whose nag 
was much fatigued, quizzed the old ientlemaii upon his “ turn-out.” “ A 
nice horse, yours, doctor! very valuable beast that! But what makes him 
wag his tail so, doctor.?”—“Why, as you have asked me, I will tell you. 
It is for the same reason that yqur tongue wags so—a sort of natural 
weakness.” 

Honey and Butter. —The Rev. Dr. M-was reputed for the suavity 

of his manners and his especial politeness towards the fair sex. Handing a 
dish of honey to a lady, at a party in his house, he said, in his wonted manner, 

“ Do take a little honey. Miss-; ’tis so sweet, so like yourself.” A Mr. 

Mudie, handing the butter-dish to the host, exclaimed, “ Do take a little 
butter, doctor; ’tis so like yourself.” 

Extemporaneous Preaching. —A Scotchwoman at kirk who fancied the 
preacher was reading his sermon—a practice abhorrent to the faithful—was 
told by her neighbour :—“He cannabo a reader, for he’s blind.”—“ I’m glad 
to hear it,” rejoined the orthodox old wife; “ I wish they were a’ blin’ ! ” It 
was her way of seeing a secure means for the orthodox practice of the old rule., 
of the Kirk -gath to extemporaneous preaching. ' 

Teachin^bY a French gentleman reproached his son 

carrying a dm watch careless and exposed manner; but the youdg 

gentleman pjpsted i^Hj^^actice, in spite of parental admonition. In a 
crowd at the theatre, effl^fflning, the old gentleman asked his son to tell him 
what o’clock it was, anothe young man was distressed and mortified to find 
his watch had been stolen. “ Never mind,” said his father, smiling, “ I took 
it myself to show you how easily you could be robbed—here it is! ” He put 
his hand in jiis fob to restore it; but lo, and behold, it was gone ! Some thief, 
more adroit than himself, had appropriated the property. 

Printers’ Jokes. —It is the practice among waggish printers, when a 
“green ’un” enters the office, to play jokes on him by sending him on an 
errand to a neighbouring office for something that he would be sure not to 
find, and he returns with some strange article or other, thinking that, 
in printer’s phrase, he has got what he was sent for. A joke of this kind was 
recently perpetrated in a neighbouring town. A boy who was rather 
“verdant,” went to learn the printing business, and one of the journeymen, 
loving sport, sent him one day with a dish to a certain editor to borrow “ a 
gill of editorial.” The editor, understanding the game, returned a picture of 
a donkey. The first one, finding himself rather “ come over,” set his wits to 
work to think how he should be even with the other. At last he called the 
lad, and told him to go and tell the editor that “it was editorial which he 
wanted, and not the editor! ” 

Changing the Mind. —The late Professor D-, prior to his appointment 

to his chair, was rector of an academy in Forfarshire. He was particularly 
reserved in his intercourse with the fair sex ; but, in prospect of obtaining a 
professorship, he ventured to make proposals to a lady. They were walking 
together, and the important question was put without preliminary sentiment 
or note of warning. Of course, the lady replied by a gentle “No ! ” The 
subject was immediately dropped; but the parties soon met again. “ Do you 
remember,” at length said the lady, “ a question which you put to me when 
we last met?” The Professor said that he remembered. “And do you 

remember my answer, Mr. D-? ” “ Oh yes,” said the Professor. “Well, 

Mr. D-proceeded the lady, “I have been led, on consideration, to 

change my mind.” “And so have I,” dryly responded the Professor. He 
maintained his bachelorhood to the close.— Rogers's Illustrations of Scottish 
Character: _ 

DEAN SWIFT’S RECIPE FOR COURTSHIP. 

Two or three dears and two or three sweets, 

Two or three balls or two or three treats, 

Two or three serenades given as a lure. 

Two or three oaths how much they endure. 

Two or three messages sent in one day. 

Two or three times led out from the play, 

Two or three tickets for two or three times. 

Two or three love-letters writ al^ in rhymes; 

Two or three months keeping strict to these rules 
Can never fail making a couple of fools. 
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